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Management Men 


Before you dismiss “office automation” 


as too costly and complex...read this! 


Today, automation in the office is the 
subject of hot debate. To many company 
executives it means a mass of compli- 
cated machinery and the highly-trained 
personnel to run it. To others, it signifies 
excessive training and indoctrination, an 
inordinate outlay of cash, an end to time- 
tested methods of operation. 


Yet most management men agree that 
in today’s increasingly competitive busi- 
ness situation they need the faster, more 
accurate reports that office automation 
can deliver — up-to-the-minute reports 
on labor, production, costs, inventory. 
But, they ask, how do we get them with- 
out extravagant confusion and cost? 


The answer is with the easy-to-use ma- 
chines of the new Automatic Keysort 
System. 


Why Keysort? Because Keysort, alone, 
is reducing the cost and complexities of 
modern office automation with a highly- 
flexible system that fits easily into your 
present operations. 


Result: Keysort is today cutting auto- 
mation down to size. 


With Automatic Keysort, original rec- 
ords can be mechanically created with 
either the Keysort Data Punch or Dupli- 
cating Punch—simply and accurately, at 
their point of origin. Complete process- 
ing of these same records is provided by 
the Keysort Tabulating Punch which au- 
tomatically punches, adds and totals 
quantities and amounts. 


Automatic Keysort today offers you the 
simplest means of instituting the practi- 
cal modern office automation which can 
speed to your desk the on-time reports 
you need for complete control of your 
business and profits. With little or no 
change in your existing methods. With- 
out the need for specialized personnel. 
And at remarkably low cost. 


Call your nearby Royal McBee Represen- 
tative, or write Royal McBee Corpora- 
tion, Data Processing Division, Port 
Chester, N. Y. for illustrated brochure 
S-565. 


ROVAL M°BEE . data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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What You Put In 


= HAVE often heard it said, “We get out of something about what we put 
in.” Well, that isn’t true of S.A.M. You get out of S.A.M a very much greater 
return, but—and it’s a big BUT—only after you put in both time and effort. 

S.A.M provides you unequaled means for self-development. As you know, 
your personal-development is your greatest concern in life. It’s vital to your 
boss also. That’s why the best management development plans you hear about 
always stress self-improvement. This reason is, of course, that enlarged knowl- 
edge becomes better management only when it is applied skillfully. Thus, to 
develop you must do more than put in the time and effort to gain more knowl- 
edge. You must also diligently practice what you learn. 

In this quest, S.A.M can help you in three ways. First is to provide you with 
means to acquire up-to-date knowledge. Second is to encourage you to learn 
how to talk. Third is to give you opportunities to practice managing. 

You can get the latest information only from those who will tell you what 
happened this afternoon. Men who can tell you facts you need to know are at 
S.A.M chapter and committee meetings. They will pass on to you what they 
know when you have become well acquainted and are accepted as a confidant. 

Knowledge, new and old, won’t help you very much in your efforts to get 
ahead until you can explain its practical applications. That takes skill with 
words—usually spoken. Thus your skill in applying your know-how can be 
improved as you utilize your many invitations to talk more at chapter meetings. 
Take part in the question and answer period that follows every speaker’s talk. 
Be a meeting chairman, a discussion leader, even a speaker. 

Go further to practice managing. Take on assignments in chapter operations. 
Work on committees. Organize programs. Run some of the many training ses- 
sions, round tables, and conferences. Be an officer, if elected, not a name on the 
letterhead. These kinds of “getting results through people” who are volunteers 
like yourself is managing of a very high order. Remember, too, that whatever 
mistakes you may make in these S.A.M chapter management jobs you fill cannot 
cost you your paycheck. 

Why not make the most of your opportunities in your $.A.M chapter to develop 
yourself? No one else can do it for you. You have to make the effort. You have 
to put into your S.A.M chapter much more than dues. You must put in both 


time and effort before you can get out what you want—your own, personal self- 


development. 


Phil Carroll 
S.A.M National President 
and 


Professional Engineer 


Maplewood, N. J. 


——, 
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So Long — Not Goodbye! 





RESDENT Put CARROLL’S statement (below) of January 9, to the National Officers, Directors and Chapter Presi- 
dents, made the first announcemert of my resignation as Executive Vice President of the Society. I am glad to take 
advantage of this opportunity to give you more of the details. 

First—W hat I’m going to do. For quite some time I’ve wanted to concentrate more in the field of top management 
development. Actually, in all my business career I’ve been at least partially involved in this important work — for 
some twenty years in industry, and over ten years in association activities. | made the decision to change over six 
months ago, after several attractive offers had been voluntarily made to me. I am now going to engage in full-time 
consulting work in the highest phase and end result of management development—the selection and placement of the 
individual executive in the position best utilizing his top capabilities, and offering the brightest future. 

Second—W here I’m going. I’ve joined the firm of Boyden Associates, Inc., with headquarters at 247 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., effective January 19. Boyden Associates specializes in consultants to management on executive selec- 
tion. The firm is retained by a broad cross section of industrial corporations to conduct searches for executives at the offi- 
cer level. It is the leading firm in its field, operating throughout the United States and internationally. An affiliate 
company, Boyden Industrial Services, Inc., provides their clients with search services in connection with the purchase 
or merger of manufacturing companies. 

Third—A bout S.A.M. The Society is on its way to new heights in attaining its objectives for management educa- 
tion and development through chapter, regional and national programs. The expanding activities and services now in 
operation, and being planned, provide S.A.M a solid foundation for continuing progress. You can rest assured that 
the leadership of the Society is in strong hands, now and for the years ahead. I deem it a real personal privilege and 
highlight experience to have had the opportunity of serving as your Executive Vice President for these last four years. 
My warmest thanks in real appreciation to you for the constant courtesies, encouragement, and assistance which have 
made this position so challenging and enjoyable. 

Fourth—The future. I can never forget the innumerable pleasant relationships which all my friends in the Society 
—everywhere—have made possible for me. I'll still be plugging for S.A.M at every opportunity, and my work will 
quite naturally involve our mutual interests. 

In the meantime, my very best wishes to you and yours for health and happiness throughout the New Year. 

a Harold R. Bixler 
S.A.M National Executive Vice President 





[' IS WITH REGRET that | announce the resignation of Harold R. Bixler, National Executive Vice President. He is leav- 
ing the Society on January 19 to engage in full time consulting work in the field of management development. He 
has joined the firm of Boyden Associates, 247 Park Avenue, New York City. Harold will shortly write you. 

His decision several months ago to make the change has speeded up considerations by the Long Range Planning 
Committee about the future organization of our Society. This includes a re-study of what should be the most appro- 
priate organization for an international decentralized professional management association. It is based upon the in- 
creasing number of chapters, the development of regional organization, the greater diversification and scope of the 
activities of the Society, and the establishment of additional advisory and working committees. Harold, as you well 
know. has had a significant part in all of these developments and S.A.M advancements during the last four years in 
his position as Chief Executive Officer. 

Until this study is completed, there will be no replacement of Harold as Executive Vice President. During the 
interim, the National Office will carry on with increased administrative responsibilities for the present department 
heads. under the direction of Patrick J. Reddington as Executive Director. The National Office will be given addi- 
tional -ounsel and help by Ist Vice President Dause Bibby, former Board Chairman Frank Bradshaw, and me. 

Tie most immediate and significant result of the current situation, I am delighted to announce, is that Frank 
Brads aw has been engaged by the Society to develop for S.A.M a succession of Basic Courses in Management Educa- 
lion ¢ signed for Chapter use. We plan to have these lead to a certificate as “Professional Manager”. They will be a 
funda: 1ental part of the Society’s new program of “continuous management education” we are working toward. 

_ T\e best experience in the field will be utilized—from such organizations as Columbia University, M.I.T., Shell 
Vil, P- udential Insurance, General Electric and other companies. The topics, readings, discussion manuals, questions, 
and es aminations in this program can assure S.A.M of a solid foundation for local management education and devel- 
opme: :, and thus better attain our national objectives. And we expect to get this far-reaching addition to $.A.M’s pro- 
stam ithin our budget. I will keep you informed of progress as we proceed under this plan. 

Iv closing, I know you join me in extending to Harold Bixler our real appreciation for his many contributions 
to our Society during the last four years, and our best wishes for his future. 

Sincerely yours, Phil Carroll 
S.A.M National President 
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T 1s my belief that a manager’s philo- 
I sophies may be more important to his 
future success than his skills. For his 
future actions will be guided first by 
principle, and second by method. It is 
much like planning a trip—usually you 
decide where you want to go before 
deciding how. Similarly, in business, 
we must make philosophical decisions 
on principles to guide us before we plan 
solutions to specific problems. Examples 
of such need for principles or philo- 
sophies are questions such as: 


¢ Shall promotion be from within, 
or shall the best qualified candi- 
date be sought inside or outside 
the company ? 

* Shall compensation be geared pri- 
marily to length of service, or to 
performance? 

¢ Shall we follow precedent, or rely 
on written objectives, policies and 
principles to guide us? 


In each of these cases, and many 
others, the basic philosophy has been 
established, or is being established in 
any organization. Usually the principles 
being followed have never been stated, 
and thus are differently understood by 
men applying them within the same or- 
ganization. 

My purpose here is to explore some 


Some Philosophies Of Management 


of these philosophies, and I will do so 
within the framework of the business 
with which | am associated. [t might 
be called a large, small company, for we 
have a main plant and three satellite 
plants employing about six hundred 
men and women. Our annual volume 
of business is about ten million dollars. 
It has seemed to me that managing 
starts with the managers of a business 
accepting a common body of principles 
or philosophies which, while continu- 
ously evolving, guide them in their day- 
to-day decisions. Now, what fits our 
business may not fit yours, and what 
fits a manufacturing type of business, 
may not fit the service type of business 
—and what we think is best for us today, 
may be different at some future time. 
So, on this basis let’s explore some of 
the principles by which we live. 
1. Good Employee Relations Starts 
With a Sound Organization Struc- 
ture. 


It has been my observation that some 
of the most trying situations in which 
men find themselves have had their 
roots in poor organization. Common 
examples of causes of severe friction 
in a company are cases of these types: 

¢ Two men have been given the same 

responsibility. 





MR. NEWMAN joined the General Electric Company in 1929, 
where he continued in various managerial positions in Engi- 
neering, Manufacturing, Marketing and Employee Relations 
until 1957, when he became President of the A. L. Smith Iron 
Company. In 1935 he was presented General Electric's highest 
honor, the Charles A. Coffin Award, for developing special 
calculation methods for automatic extraction steam turbines. 
He is a member of the American Management Association, the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the National Electrical Manufac- 


turers’ Associations. 
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by Louis E. Newman 





President 
A. L. Smith lron Company 
Chelsea, Massachusetts 












¢ A man reports to more than one 
boss. 





¢ No one knows who is supposed to 
“have the ball.” 

¢ Men are held responsible for situ- 
ations in which they have no real 
authority. 







One of the outward signs of poor 
organization is the manager's plea to 
his men to pull together, to act as a 
team. With proper assignment of respon- 
sibility, coupled with proper authority 
and each man held accountable for his 
actions, it seems a little superfluous to 
ask men to pull together—that’s their 
job, and they should know it! 

There are some tests for good organi- 
zation that are easy to apply and often 
reveal some of the more obvious errors 
in poor structuring. These tests are: 
















a) Is the organization chart on paper 
up-to-date and widely in use in 
the organization as a guide to 
responsibility and authority ? 

b) Does each man report to only 
one boss, and clearly understand 
this is so? 











c) Is each area of responsibility as 





signed to only one man, ind i 
this in writing? 
d) Does communication travel freely 
throughout the organization ? 
2. Men’s Destinies Should Rest On 
More than One Man’s Opinion. 


This is easier said than dove, fot 
when you give a manager authwerity 10 
act it usually includes the power ‘o hire 
and fire. There are some _ protections 
that can be given employees, bv none 
is more important than each supervisor 
feeling that he wants to enlist every 
possible aid before forming an opinion 
that will vitally affect the job of one 
of his employees. I think there was one 
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atime in our factories when a foreman 
could iiterally say to a man, “I don’t 
like the cut of your jib.”, and fire him 
without cause. This may seldom be so 
openly true today, but to a degree it is 
true of many jobs. 


x our case, we have a policy that 
Tsien two levels of supervision 
to concur in any change that vitally 
affects the status of an employee. Speci- 
fcally. this is intended to protect the 
employee and the company against poor 
judgments in matters such as hiring, 
firing, increase or decrease in pay, or 
change in organization structure. It is 
not intended to lessen the power of a 
supervisor to act with authority, but 
rather to be sure that he counsels with 
someone having an objective and de- 
tached viewpoint. 

In addition, we encourage our super- 
visors to go through a four-step selection 
process when they are choosing a candi- 
date for a promotion, or hiring a new 
employee. These four factors are: 


a) What has he accomplished? 

b) What do others, capable of judg- 
ing his competence, think of him? 

c) What do you think of him? 

d) What are the results of psycho- 
logical tests? 


We must remember that no test has 
the wisdom of God. 


3. Promotion Goes To The Most Able 


For The Job Ahead. 


Sounds simple, doesn’t it? But let me 
assure you that when you put this into 
practice you will run into some serious 
problems. For example, some companies 
pride themselves on a “promotion only 
from within” policy. Such a_ policy 
automatically says that the best quali- 
hed candidate will not always be chosen, 
unless it should be true (and it might 
be!) that the best qualified candidates 
always come from within the company. 

A second example of a problem aris- 
ing When you “promote the most able” 
isthe (isappointment of passed-over can- 
didate: who feel they are more deserv- 
ing. They may, in fact, be more deserv- 
ing from the standpoint of having 
worke’ harder, or longer, or being 
older. or even in feeling more loyal. 
The “aost able,” from the standpoint 
of being best qualified, may not be 
the mst deserving from certain other 
standpoints. In order to apply the prin- 
ciple o: promotion to the most able, cer- 


lam ¢.iding sub-principles are needed. 
Ours aie these: 


a) Evaluate what a man has done as 
a guide to what he will do. It is 
the “will do” on the job ahead 
that is significant. 

Distinguish between breadth of 
experience and repeated experi- 
ence. (“Twenty year’s experience” 
may really be one year’s experi- 
ence repeated twenty times.) 
Search outside the company for 
a job candidate only when there 
is no fully qualified candidate in- 
side the company. 

When two or more candidates 
are equally qualified, select the 
youngest qualified candidate. 
(This is rough, sometimes, on 
older men, but it is essential to 
the vitality and continuity of an 
organization. ) 

The protection grandfathers like my- 
self have in such.a policy is that we 
have had more time to prepare ourselves 
for the jobs ahead, thus should be 
better qualified than our younger com- 
petitors. Of course, there is no substi- 
tute for the experience and maturity 
of judgment provided by a company’s 
older employees. 


4. Managers Should Be Tough, But 

Never Brutal. 

Maybe I had better define one of 
these terms. By “toughness” I mean that 
a manager must objectively analyze a 
problem, decide on the best solution, 
then see that it is carried out. He must 
have the courage and stamina to do 
what needs to be done for the overall 
health of the business, but his actions 
should have a quality of warm, human 
consideration that takes into account 
the pride and feeling of affected em- 
ployees. Dr. Malcolm P. McNair of the 
Harvard Business School has said, on 
this point, that managers should be 
tough-minded but not tough-hearted. 

An example comes to mind of the 
practice, which I believe is not uncom- 
mon, of taking a responsible employee 
off his job without warning. In fact, 
his replacement may take over on the 
same day he is notified of his release 
or demotion. The resultant shock is 
often a brutal one. I have heard it justi- 
fied by managers saying, “There is no 
use cutting off the dog’s tail by inches.” 
They may be right. but I don’t think so. 

Of course, I realize there are cases 
where this “change without warning” 
is the only reasonable way to handle 
certain situations. But I think such cases 
are in the minority, and in most cases 
advance warning can be given of im- 


pending change that will help the em- 

ployee adjust to the new situation. Also, 

an employee is entitled to know in ad- 
vance in what way his work falls short 

of what is required of him, and given a 

chance to correct his deficiencies when 

possible. 

One way managers can be sure they 
don’t take a man off his job without 
giving him a chance to improve is to 
schedule annual “How Am I Doing?” 
meetings with each employee. 

5. Each Employee Is Entitled To Know 
What His Boss Thinks Of Him, And 
Why. 

We can’t pick our parents, but we can 
change our bosses by changing our jobs. 
And let’s not kid ourselves that most 
of us have much of a future if our boss 
doesn’t think pretty well of us. The 
trouble is that many bosses leave their 
employees in doubt as to their true feel- 
ings about them. 


N order to encourage our supervisors 
I to tell each employee how he stands, 
we plan to schedule annual “How Am I 
Doing?” meetings at the time of an 
annual salary review. This doesn’t mean 
that salaries cannot be reviewed at any 
time, or that “How Am I Doing” meet- 
ings can only be held once a year. 
Rather, it is an attempt to assure each 
employee that his salary will be re- 
viewed at least annually, and at that 
time his boss will give him an appraisal 
of his performance. 

So far we have not extended this to 
our unionized employees. Maybe we 
should? 


6. Managing Must Never Be A Popular- 
ity Contest. 

It is my feeling that each man chosen 
to be a supervisor consciously or un- 
consciously makes an important decision 
early in his supervisory career. He de- 
cides that he will do what he thinks is 
right, or he decides he will do what he 
thinks will be popular. It may be popu- 
lar with those working for him or those 
above him. The man who chooses the 
course of trying to do what he thinks 
will be most popular is usually a little 
pathetic. He tries so hard to be liked, 
and often is, but more often fails as a 
supervisor. Such a man rarely gets the 
high praise and respect of the true 
leader of whom his employees say, “He 
is tough, but fair,” or, “He plays no 
favorites,” or, “He'll not let you down 
in the clutches.” 


7. Managers Must Live Their Ethics. 
It should be recognized that ethics 
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are not born into any of us. They are 
acquired from our early environment, 
from our readings, and from our obser- 
vations of others. The ethics of a man- 
ager guide him and others around him 
through many critical situations. But 
they are rarely written for then they 
sound like platitudes. Instead, it is a 
case of “actions speaking louder than 
words.” or, What you are . . . thunders 
so that I cannot hear what you say. . . .” 


(Ralph Waldo Emerson) 


F I had to name the one most impor- 
I tant quality of a top manager to- 
day, [ would pick his personal integrity. 
In these days of tax-dodge temptations, 
opportunities to feather-bed, chances to 
play favorites, times to get free enter- 
tainment and opportunities for unfair 
self-advancement, the manager’s ethics 
will be apparent to those around him. 
It is my belief that the large majority 
of the men reaching top positions today 
have done so in no small measure be- 
cause of having individual standards of 
integrity that commanded the respect of 
those around them. 


8. Set Precedents When It Seems Prop- 
er To Do So. 


The question, “Wouldn’t we be setting 
a precedent?” has hindered many a 
desirable action. | like to feel that good 
precedents are good things to set, and 
that bad precedents need not be con- 
tinued for there is no need to perpetu- 
ate our errors. It was Emerson who said, 
“A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds. . . .” Another way this 
thought might be put, was suggested by 
Mr. Harold F. Smiddy of General Elec- 
tric when he said, “Leaders can’t also 


be copiers of what others have already 
done.” 


9. Managers Should Lessen Rather 
Than Create Emergencies. 


Early last week I was paid a call by 
the General Manager and Sales Manager 
of one of our principal suppliers. Be- 
cause of their importance they were ac- 
companied by the salesman who regu- 
larly contacts us and by the New Eng- 
land District Sales Manager. We, in 
turn, assembled our “brass” for the occa- 
sion. The purpose of the visit was to 
stimulate their lagging sales, but there 
was a “fly in the ointment.” Twice dur- 
ing our two-hour meeting a man-made 
emergency had to be handled by the 
visiting General Manager. Twice our 
meeting was held up for periods exceed- 
ing fifteen minutes each while the Gen- 
eral Manager answered long distance 


calls from his Vice-President. All of you 

who have worked in a large organization 

know how this might have happened. 

The president asks a vice-president what 

happened on the XYZ job. The vice- 

president says he'll find out, so he calls 
the General Manager, who is reported 
out-of-town but can be located. Now, 

“the emergency” is in full control. The 

long distance operators find the quarry 

in an important customer’s office. The 
result is a time-wasting, unnecessary 
emergency. 

10. Each Man Should “Decide His Own 
Destiny,” Rather Than 
Do What He Is Told. 

In William H. Whyte’s book, “The 
Organization Man,” he has a chapter 
titled, “Checkers.” It closes with a quo- 
tation from a young executive who has 
been transferred from city to city a 
number of times by his company. He 
says, “I'd hate to lose all that is behind 
me because somebody is playing check- 
ers with me.” 


Simply 


Now the fact is that companies are 
playing checkers to a surprising degree 
with the lives of their employees, and 
the further fact is that the checker play- 
ers often are poorly skilled. The un- 
fortunate result is often the movement 
of men and their families capriciously,. 
with consequent loss of roots and some- 
times of objectives. The cure is not 
with improving the checker players, but 
rather with educating the checkers. 

Each of us may be a “checker” in 
the sense that our company may ask us 
to change jobs. I believe that most such 
job changes are very much in the in- 
terest of the employee. Moreover, job 
changes are essential to rounding out 
the experience of a man trying to quali- 
fy himself for certain better jobs. The 
point is, though, that the employee him- 
self should evaluate carefully the pro- 
posed new job. Is he qualified, or can 
he become qualified to fill it in such a 
way as to make a real contribution? Is 
it something he wants to do? Does he 
realize fully that opportunity and _se- 
curity are not bedfellows? 

11. Compensation Should Be Based On 
Contribution. 

It sounds pretty elementary to say 
that we should pay for what we get, 
but compensation in most companies is 
based on three elements. These are: 

¢ Past Service 

¢ Present Contribution 

¢ Expected Future Potential 

Of these three, it is my feeling that 
present contribution should receive the 
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greatest weight. We take this for ¢ -ante 
when we buy something, or py oy 
doctor or lawyer. But in our ow: com. 
pany we may see nothing odd aboy 
paying an older employee much mor 
than a younger employee who is doin: 
a better job. And we accept as neces. 
sary the overpaying of some employees 
based on their need rather thar. they 
contribution. 

There are factors influencing a man’; 
growth we have not yet learned low tp 
evaluate. These include such things as: 


¢ His continuing motivation. 

¢ His health and energy. 

¢ His ability to get along with others, 

¢ His family’s demands on hiin and 
many others. 


The point is that future potential, 
while important, is elusive; present con- 
tribution is real and measurable. 


12. The Pay-Off Is Based On What 
You Do, Not What You Know. 

During the ‘question part’ of a general 
informative meeting we held last month, 
one of the men asked, “Is promotion 
based on what you know, or who you 
know?” Of course he was referring to 
a feeling widely held among shop en- 
ployees in many plants that if you know 
the right people, or have the proper 
“pull,” promotion is automatic. | an- 
swered him: “Promotion in our Com- 
pany is based on what you know, and 
not who you know.” but, looking back 
on my answer I don’t think I was right. 
I should have answered, “Promotion is 
not based on what you know, or who 
you know, but is based on what you do 
with what you know.” 


HERE are two quotations [ like and 
that help me in the job of boing 4 
manager. The first is a reminder not to 
make up my mind before I have all o 
the facts. It comes from Dr. Sil! ox, a 
former President of A.S.M.-E: 
“Prejudice is a great time 
it enables one to form 0} 
without bothering to get the 


aver; 
nions 
acts. 


The final quotation is in the fm of 


a prayer by Reinhold Niebuhr. | have 
carried it with me for many ye ‘rs 4 
a reminder to my judgment in. “itical 
situations. I hope it will be of milar 
value to you: 

“Give me the serenity to «ccepl 

what cannot be changed. 
Give me the courage to ~/hange 


what can be changed. 
The wisdom to know one fr: m the 
other.” 
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wou.D like to present to you a chal- 
lenge, one which I believe is quite 
in keeping with our desire to advance 
free enterprise and do what we can 


} toward assuring a continuously expand- 


ing economy. | propose that manage- 
ment do something about the problem 
of individualism. By that I mean the 
problem which some alarmingly point 
out as the submergence of the individual 
and the loss of individuality in our 
present-day corporate society. This 
problem falls directly into the field of 
organization planning and presents the 
sort of challenge that I believe we must 
face up to. 

As one of our top officials! pointed 
out in a recent address: 

“Businessmen have apparently failed 

to grasp the real meaning of this 

problem, which is odd when you con- 

sider how much businessmen like to 

talk «whout free enterprise, individual 


initiative, and rugged individualism. 
Even though individualism has al- 
ways heen considered an integral 
part »f our business philosophy, it 
probe bly isn’t the first time in history 
that »»en have had only an awakening 
unde. standing of the implications of 
1“Ind idualism and Industry” by J. B. 
Vay 5, 1955. 
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A Management Challenge 


what they have proclaimed to the 

world.” 

This problem falls directly into the 
field of organization planning and cer- 
tainly should provide something for you 
people to think about and discuss. 

How much this whole problem ties in 
to our job as managers was brought 
home to me recently at a luncheon held 
by the Kiwanis Club in San Francisco 
at which the winners of the “Invest in 
America Week” contest were being 
honored. These were high school stu- 
dents from all over the San Francisco 
Bay Area. The three or four top winners 
read their winning compositions with 
enthusiasm. They were excellent essays 
and expressed great hope and faith in 
Amrica and in the future. They con- 
sistently struck the theme of opportunity 
to move ahead as an individual, to start 
new businesses, to be a part of this 
sreat free enterprise system. As [| 
walked down the hill to my office I 
wondered if maybe these young people 
might be due for some disillusionment 
when they leave school and start jobs 
in large corporations. For, generally, 
the jobs they will fill, at least for the 
first years, will be quite restricted in 
opportunity for individual expression. 


Even when these young people reach a 
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point where they are “members of man- 
agement,” are they going to actually 
feel that they are part of the free enter- 
prise system and enjoy the opportunity 
for individuality to be freely expressed ? 
Some, of course, may step out on their 
own as they leave school and start new 
businesses, but I am afraid this group 
will represent only a small part of the 
total. 

In thinking over this situation it 
seemed clear to me that industry has not 
yet provided opportunity for the front- 
line supervisor in a large corporation 
to feel the same thrill of individual 
initiative as does the top-level executive 
or the man in charge of his own busi- 
ness, 

I talked this matter over shortly after 
the Kiwanis luncheon with a busy and 
successful top executive. He said: “Sure 
it’s a problem; and certainly something 
ought to be done about it. But, we, as 
managers, have a more immediate and 
pressing job to reduce costs, improve 
methods, improve quality, and make a 
profit. We just haven’t time during the 
business day to take on social problems. 
No doubt those who are specializing in 
sociology can give full attention to this 
matter.” 

I disagree with this defeatist attitude 
and accept this problem as a challenge 
to business management. Not only can 
we do something about correcting one 
of the most difficult problems which our 
industrial growth has created; but in 
doing something about it, by recreating 
a little more of the free enterprise sys- 
tem at the front line of management, 
we may also find that we have released 
a source of energy and brain power 
that will go much further toward cost 
reduction and profit improvement than 
anything else we can do. 

The approach I would like to suggest 
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is, naturally, in the area of organization 
planning. I should like to present or- 
ganization planning as part of the larger 
planning job which is part of every 
manager’s responsibility. First, we 
should establish a background of agree- 
ment on the “job of management” as a 
function over and above and separate 
and apart from the activities which 
usually make up a business organiza- 
tion—that is, separate from the func- 
tions of production, sales, credit, engi- 
neering, purchasing, etc. We must 
consider management as the group of 
processes which when applied to such 
tasks as sales, credit, engineering, or 
purchasing, sees to it that these special- 
ized functions are accomplished and 
business objectives are achieved. 





































ucH has been written on this sub- 
M ject, and many studies on it have 
helped clarify the question of just what 
management is and what the processes 
are which make it up. Although agree- 
ment has not been entirely reached on 
the exact listing of these several sepa- 
rate processes of management, I believe 
the following terms cover the subject 
very well: planning (which includes 
organization planning), motivating, co- 
ordinating, and measuring. These proc- 
esses are closely interrelated in much 
the same way as the various parts of 
a golf swing are interrelated. As such, 
they cannot be easily separated except 
for purposes of study or discussion. 
Furthermore, each manager in carry- 
ing out his job is applying the proc- 
esses of planning, motivating, coordi- 
nating, and measuring, within the scope 
of his own particular environment or 
area of responsibility. The important 
thing is that when a manager thinks of 
his job in management terms he gives 
it a different emphasis than he does 
when his thinking is primarily con- 
cerned with the technical specialties 
over which he has charge. A chief en- 
gineer in charge of an engineering staff 
must think of his work in terms of 
planning the activities of the engineer- 
ing department, motivating the super- 
visory and engineering personnel who 
make up his department, coordinating 
the different units of activity, and meas- 
uring results. Only when he begins to 
approach his job this way can he truly 
move up from the role of engineer and 
assume the role of manager. 

To illustrate this point further let me 
refer to a foreman training program 
being carried out at one of our works 
locations. In initiating this program a 
























few years ago, the General Superin- 
tendent was hoping to enlarge the 
thinking of these supervisors in terms 
of doing a better managing job. During 
the first discussions with each group of 
front-line foremen, many of whom had 
moved up only recently from non-super- 
visory jobs, a starting question was: 
“What do you consider to be your job 
as a foreman?” The answer would 
usually be in terms of producing a 
certain tonnage of product, or produc- 
ing the product at a low cost and a 
proper quality. Only after a great deal 
of discussion did the men begin to see 
their jobs in different terms—not in the 
same terms used to describe the work 
of the men over whom they supervised. 
The foremen began to see their jobs 
more in terms of directing others, plan- 
ning or thinking ahead on matters fall- 
ing within the area of their own opera- 
tion, considering how their crews could 
work together better toward a common 
objective, and striving to control re- 
sults. In other words, through these 
discussions, the men gradually saw 
what their jobs were in terms of plan- 
ning, motivating, coordinating, and 
measuring. For the first time they began 
to realize what the job of management 
really meant. 

Another approach to this matter at 
a much different level was the work 
done in our company over a number of 
years in researching and developing a 
specification for the job of the chief 
executive.* By certain fortuitous cir- 
cumstances which gave an opportunity 
to work directly with four different 
presidents, certain common denomina- 
tors gradually became evident. It be- 
came clear that the retained respon- 
sibility of the top man was definitely 
not one of selling, producing, engineer- 
ing, etc., but rather one of planning, 
motivating, coordinating, and control- 
ling these various functions and special- 
ties of the business for overall results. 
It was most interesting te the foremen 
to be told that their jobs as front-line 
supervisors could be expressed in ex- 
actly the same terms as the job of the 
president of the company—the only 
difference being the scope of responsi- 
bility. It was apparent that through 
such job perspective a great potential 
was released insofar as_ enthusiasm, 
feeling of opportunity, and job satis- 
faction were concerned. 

But the catch is that such job satis- 
faction and enthusiasm is not truly pos- 


2(AMA — General Management Series 
#155 — “The Chief Executive, His Job and 
His Staff’? — 1952.) 
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sible unless these front-line maiagers 
actually are given the opportunity tp 
exercise these basic processes of man. 
agement. This is where organzzation 
planning comes in. 


7. organization planning is par 
of the management job as a whole. 
it provides the foundation on which 
all the rest of the management proc. 
esses are built. Or, stated another way. 
it provides the framework on which 
to build a complete management re. 
sponsibility. It is concerned with both 
the broad structure of the business as 
a whole, as well as the individual struc. 
ture of a single management position, 
It involves objectives to be accom- 
plished, functions to be performed, and 
relationships to be maintained. We could 
also include management guides, te. 
sponsibility specifications, and numer. 
ous other mechanics which organization 
planners love to talk about. But the 
important thing is that through organi- 
zation planning we can start building 
into every manager's job, from top to 
bottom, a more complete management 
responsibility—that is, more oppor 
tunity to plan, coordinate, motivate, 
and measure results within a defined 
area of responsibility. 

Naturally, there are limitations in 
attmepting to provide a front-line su- 
pervisor full responsibility for plan 
ning, motivating, coordinating, and 
measuring the activities which have 
been placed under his direction. Many 


things enter in to make this diflicult—f 


lack of confidence in the man, for ex- 
ample. But we should at least «attempt 
to establish these processes to their full- 
est possible value in every management 
job. By approaching our front-line su: 
pervisory positions this way, ! think 
we have at least a partial answer to the 
question of what can be done te restore 
opportunity for individual enterprise 
to all managers in our corporate type 
of society. This approach helps train 
managers for larger responsibiliiy while 
exposing them from the very be«inning 
to the full impact of what a top mar 
ager feels in the way of joys. fears 
thrills, and frustrations. Under these 
conditions a man realizes that he has 
at his own command the oppo: 'unities 
to succeed or to fail. He knows he has 
the opportunity to use his initial ve am 
thus participate in the free er'erprs 
system. I am convinced that w'ien this 
approach is given a full and fair trial, 
an amazing number of good i«2as al 
improved practices will begin to flow 
upward and to filter throughout the 
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organization. When we allow free en- 
terprise to really operate in our man- 
agement structure, we lay a far sounder 
groundwork for doing the most effective 
job on the immediate and short-term 
problems of the business. 

A creat deal has been written lately 
about how industry will need more 
brain power as the years ahead carry 
us on into the electronic age. The need 
for trained people able to cope with the 
increased complexities of our enter- 
prises will be greatly expanded. The 
demand for good ideas and for the very 
best of human resources to meet the 
bigger opportunities ahead will be tre- 
mendous. W’d better, then, start having 
more faith in the capacities of the 
people who are working for our cor- 
porations, and then organize to use this 
capacity. 


0 summarize: the growth of busi- 
ia organizations and the trend 
toward a corporate type society has 
created an environment that seems to 
submerge the individual and _ restrict 
opportunity for individual expression. 
Since individual initiative is the very 
basis of the free enterprise system, 
businessmen and management leaders 
cannot dismiss this problems as one 
for others to worry about. Its solution 
presents a real challenge to management 
people who have deliberately organized 
to advance the profession of manage- 
ment. The first step towards solution 
lies in better understanding of just what 
the job of management consists of—a 
recognition that management is a sep- 
arate and distinct function and _ that 
there are some fundamental processes 
common to all management jobs. Then, 
by simply building into each manage- 
ment job, from the very front-line su- 
pervisor on up to the top executive, a 
more complete responsibility for plan- 
ning, motivating, coordinating, and 
measuring, we have taken the first real 
step toward building back the free en- 
lerprisc system into our large corporate 
structures. This is an organization 
planning job and, therefore, one that 
all managers can give attention to. 
Furthermore, I believe that this ap- 
proach will not only help correct one 
of the most difficult of the problems of 
our so:ial and economic life, but will 
also give us a much stronger base to 
meet the pressing short-term problems 
facing business today. As business 
leadersi:ip grows in knowledge and un- 
derstanding of human behavior, I feel 
Sure that we will all recognize more 
clearly that individuality is the very 
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AS A STUDENT in the public schools I could hardly wait for vacation time in order to get 
my hands on some type of machinery. In fact, I quit high school for two years—until 
my mother twitched my ears and forced me back to graduate. For this, I shall always be 
grateful to her because it is certain that a high school education is the absolute minimum 
for one who enters the management field. 

The current generation does not realize how hard jobs were to find in the first six years 
of this century, and how ridiculously low were the wages paid to everyone from the water 
boy to the superintendent, on the railroad construction jobs to which I gravitated. I advanced 
through somewhat irregular steps from water boy, car knocker, brakeman, fireman, loco- 
motive engineer, steam shovel engineer to foreman, superintendent, general manager, con- 
tractor, and manufacturer. The way was rough but never unpleasant, even though the food 
in railroad camps in those days would certainly not meet nutritional standards today. 

I worked for years with the late William J. Oliver of Knoxville, Tennessee, who was the 
low bidder for the construction of the Panama Canal after Uncle Sam took over from the 
French. Although he was a Republican, he came from the wrong side of the Mason & Dixon 
Line and his bid was eventually thrown out by the Teddy Roosevelt administration even 
though he met every qualification and could have built the Canal on schedule—despite all 
of the gigantic slides and other obstructions that slowed the progress throughout the con- 
struction period. 

When his bid was rejected, I immediately resigned from his employ, in 1907, and after 
enjoying the white lights of New York City for two nights, I boarded a Panama bound 
steamer with all of $1.15 in my pocket. I was a steam shovel craneman and considerably 
flattered by the new friendship of a steam shovel engineer by whose side I stood on deck 
as we passed the Statue of Liberty. He promptly borrowed the dollar from me—which re- 
mains unpaid after an interval of fifty-one years. (I am still counting on getting back that 
investment—with 6% compounded interest!) I landed in Panama minus the remaining 15¢ 
which I had spent recklessly on the five-day trip from New York. 

At this point, I began over four years of training as a steam shovel craneman and event- 
ually as steam shovel engineer on that gigantic project—where every problem of construction 
was encountered—and gleaned experience which has been of great benefit to me throughout 
the succeeding years. 

Working with 50.000 plus employees of many nationalities and colors taught me the 
absolute necessity of cooperation with the whole team. This stood me in good stead after 
I returned to the States as a construction superintendent, and later a contractor with my 
four brothers, two of whom survive and are associated with me in Dempster Brothers of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, manufacturers of specialized equipment based upon United States 
patents issued to me, covering material handling devices. 

We built railroads, highways, bridges and water supply dams over a long period of years, 
and stripped coal in Western Kentucky, before developing the DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER, which 
made the “tail wage the dog” and injected us into the manufacturing realm within six months. 
There, I have labored for over a score of years, and the greatest and most pleasant ex- 
periences I have ever had is in meeting top management of the largest corporations through- 
out the Western Hemisphere and many in foreign countries. From a close study of these 
important individuals I have found that the most successful ones are those who recognize 
the capabilities as well as the short comings of their subordinates, to the extent that they 
can impart some of their wisdom and enthusiam to help the younger men coming on. 

The time is long since past when the autocratic manager can accomplish results by brow- 
beating those he employs. Simon Legree died an ignominious death before the Civil War 
was won, and that there is no room in management today for the narrow-gauge, autocratic 
individual who has reached the top bracket— sometimes not because of his own ability, but 
because of pull and influence, or having married himself into prosperity. It takes cooperation 
of the deepest degree to make any plant a success in this highly competitive world, and 
there is no time for browbeating and bickering. Those who have tried it have soon found 
that the manager who knew how to treat his employees as human beings walked away with 
the big salary and the greater portion of the business available. 

I pay my respects to the Society for the Advancement of Management and to its outstand- 
ing accomplishments. I know that any man depending alone upon his own ability, his own 
energy, and his own education cannot live long enough to succeed unless he follows, to a 
certain degree, in the footsteps of others who have made a success in the same field, and is 
willing to have his own thoughts modified to the extent that he recognizes the integrity and 
the ability of those with whom he labors. Certain it is, in this great society—where working 
men rub shoulders with the Kings of Industry, the tycoons of our economy—there is oppor- 
tunity to assimilate and absorb some of the qualifications that have made those men so 
successful. 

It is a great privilege to be alive today, to participate in this great metamorphosis which 
has such a definite and positive bearing upon the future which is to be. As we portray our 
slight part in this great drama so rapidly unfolding, we should do so with reverence for 
those who have preceded us, while beseeching God’s blessings upon those who are to follow. 

May God continue to bless America. 











































us accept this challenge and advance 
management toward this truly worth- 
while goal. « 


substance of a democratic society and 
that we must guard its identity and en- 
courage its growth and fulfillment. Let 





LFRED NortH WHITEHEAD once de- 
A fined “progress” as “preserving 
order amid change and change amid 
order.” This definition seems equally 
suited for indicating the aim of adminis- 
trative action. Administration is essen- 
tially involved with helping the organi- 
zation to adapt successfully to change— 
both to the changes in its external en- 
vironment, which determines the condi- 
tions for the organization’s surviving 
and achieving its purpose, and also 
within the organization, in the relation- 
ships among the people who comprise 
it. These changes in relationships may 
arise from changes in personnel, changes 
in the behavior of individuals or groups, 
or from changes in the work assignments 
or work flow. Both external and internal 
changes are constantly occurring in the 
life of any organization. Dealing with 
these inevitably changing conditions is 
the primary function of administration. 

A useful guide for any administrator 
is an orderly way of thinking about his 
situation and a systematic method of 
determining action. This paper concerns 


ADVANCED MANA SEMENT 


Steps In Determining Effective 
Administrative Action 


itself with the outline of a systematic 
procedure for determining a course of 
action in administrative situations in 
business organizations. 


The BASIC QUESTION to which any 
course of action must address itself is 
this: Will my proposed course of action 
(1) improve the present situation; (2) 
Have a favorable effect on the future 
activities of the organization (or at least 
not make subsequent action more difli- 
cult) ; (3) Create no equally serious new 
problems which have not been provided 
for in the proposed sequence of action 
steps? No course of action will ever 
satisfy all these requirements, but they 
remain useful guides, nonetheless. 

It should be noted that the basic 
question stated above is laden with 
“value words” which require some refer- 
ent to give them meaning. Words 
like “improve,” “favorable,” “prob- 
lems,” must all be related to some 
criterion of what constitutes “improve- 
ment” (i.e., toward what?) , “favorable” 
(in terms of what?) etc. Our criteria 
are three-fold. 
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by Robert L. Katz 


Assistant Professor of 
Business Administration 
Harvard Graduate School 
Cambridge, Mass, 


This is a preliminary draft of an article and 
is presented in this form in the hope that it 
will be useful to present students in the Ad- 
ministrative Practices course at the Harvard 
Business School. Copyright, 1958, by the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College. 





(1) Organizational Purpose. Any or- 
ganization, to survive and prosper, must 
adequately perform the service to its 
society which is its reason for being. 
In U. S. business organizations, long- 
run profitability is a crude measure 
of how effectively purpose is being 
achieved. 


(2) Member Satisfaction. Any organi- 
zation, to survive and prosper, must 
provide sufficient satisfaction to its mem- 
bers to make them willing to remain as 
members of the organization and willing 
to perform the activities necessary to 
achieve organizational purpose. In U.S. 


business organizations, employee turn- 
over, grievances, strikes, and pro: uctiv- 
ity are rough measures of the level of 
member satisfaction. Too much in‘crnal 
conflict results in disintegration «f the 
organization and failure to achie\: pur 


pose. 
(3) Individual Development. Any oF 


ganization, in order to assure if: per 
petuation, must provide an oppor‘unity 
for the individual members to compli- 
cate their work lives—to learn |:ow to 
use and to employ more of their itelli- 
gence and abilities, to become the kinds 
of people they wish to be, to maintain 
and enhance their individuality while 
improving their relationships to thers 
in their environment; in short, to more 
completely and more adequately relate 
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themselves to all of the aspects of the 
world in which they live. Not all per- 
sons i) any given organization may 
desire sich development; but, unless the 
opportunity exists, the organization is 
able to ceceive only a small part of the 
contribi'tion which any member is able 
to make. In time, such lack of oppor- 
tunity kills off creativity and blocks the 
emergence of qualified leaders. In U. S. 
business organizations, the opportunity 
for development can be crudely meas- 
ured by the extent to which the indi- 
vidual is permitted to exercise initiative 
in his work activities (or conversely, the 


| extent to which his activities are strictly 


circumscribed ) . 

These three criteria have not been 
chosen arbitrarily. Research in psychol- 
ogy, sociology and anthropology have 
repeatedly demonstrated that these are 
the minimum conditions for organiza- 
tional survival and success. Not only 
must all three be achieved to some ex- 
tent; but, for long-run success, a balance 
must be maintained among them such 
that no one predominates the others. 
Thus the basic question stated above 
must always be answered in terms of 
these three criteria. 


oe the BASIC QUESTION 


effectively depends on (a) an analy- 


) sis of the situation, and (b) accurately 
} predicting the effects of the proposed 


4 . ve 
| action on all concerned. Since the ad- 


} ministrator can never be absolutely cer- 
F tain on either of these counts, it be- 
S hooves him to 


take into account the 
customs and past relationships in the 


§ organization, and, whenever possible, to 


| involve those persons affected in the situ- 


ation in both the analysis (statement of 


the problem) and the formulation of a 


} course of action, as a way of minimiz- 


Ing misevaluation, obtaining creative 


ideas, and providing a means for indi- 


vidual development. Furthermore, the 


administrator must be keenly alert to 
Bthe signals which those affected give 
him as the plan is put into operation. 
If these sionals are adverse, he must be 


willing to reassess the analysis, the plan, 
and his own behavior to determine what 
factors he has misevaluated and why he 
has miscalculated the reactions of those 
affected. Je must then be willing to 


“i the course of action in line with 
isnew, more accurate analysis. 
Now le: us consider what is involved 


in deter: ning effective action. Whether 


fonsciou:.y or not, we always go through 
* series of logical steps like the ones 
which follow. Sometimes we skip steps 





UNDERSTANDINGS, INSIGHTS AND SKILLS 


ABOUT 


| il 


SELF 


— 
. 


Own feelings and motivations. l. 
2. Consequences of behavior on 


GROUP 


Diagnostic understanding 1. 
of group blocks to effec- 


ORGANIZATION 





Diagnostic understanding 
of inter-unit problems 


others. tive group action. of communication and 
3. Accepting and listening to 2. Securing a satisfying and collaboration. 
others. effective place in the 2. Needed flexibility of 
4. Appropriate interaction with group. unit boundaries to permit 
others. 3. Appropriately participat- inter-unit collaboration 
5. Learning from continuing ing on group: and ability to solve new 
experiences. a. Task problems problems. 


b. Maintenance problems 3. Ability to solve problems 


| of unit interdependency. 


ABILITY TO TAKE 


EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP AND MEMBERSHIP 





or, because we go through them uncon- 
sciously, we fail to recognize that we 
have in fact gone through them. The 
whole process becomes almost automatic 
over time. Yet, to improve our perform- 
ance, it is useful to consciously go 
through the steps, looking at each ele- 
ment separately. After each step be- 
comes better understood and its impli- 
cations become familiar, conscious prac- 
tice can then make an improved thought 
process largely automatic and, once 
again, mostly unconscious. 

Furthermore, if a person could think 
through his own organizational situation 
this way just once, then his conscious 
analysis could provide him with a way 
of short-cutting the full procedure in 
analyzing subsequent events. 


I. Steps In Determining Action: 


1. Identifying the problem. (Analy- 


sis of the situation) 


a. What are the symptoms which 
indicate a problem exists? 


b. What do these symptoms have 
in common which would sug- 


gest an underlying basic con- 
flict ? 


Assuming that the organization has 
been effective at some point in the past, 
think back on the time when these symp- 
toms were not strongly manifested and 
look for: 

i. Changes in the external re- 
quirements on the organi- 
zation which have created 
pressures on, or conflicts 
with, the existing patterns 
of behavior. (Is the present 
pattern adequate to meet 
the new requirements for 


successful achievement of 
organization purpose? ) 

ii. Changes in the personnel 
of the organization. These 
changes may be any of 
three kinds: (1) changes 
in who holds specific po- 
sitions, (2) introducing 
new people into the organi- 
zation, or (3) changes in 
the basic values of any of 
the people. (Are the val- 
ues, sentiments, aspirations, 
and attitudes which they 
bring with them compatible 
with the performance of the 
activities and interactions 
required of them for 
achievement of organiza- 
tional purpose? Is their be- 
havior threatening the val- 
ues, sentiments, attitudes, 
etc., of others in the or- 
ganization ? ) 

iii. Changes in work assign- 
ments or work flow. (Are 
the new required activities 
and interactions compatible 
with the emergent patterns 
of behavior in the part of 
the organization which is 
affected? Do they violate 
group norms or upset the 
informal status hierarchy? 
Do they break up estab- 
lished, comfortable group 
relationships? Do they go 
against the external senti- 
ments of the people in- 
volved? ) 

c. State the underlying conflict (s) 
which is (are) sufficiently per- 
vasive to have created most of 
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the symptoms you have identi- 
fied. Dealing with this conflict 
in a way which increases or- 
ganizational effectiveness is the 
problem. 


2. Identify your objectives. 


a. 


c. 


What are the organization’s 
over-all long-term goals? (How 
can the work of the persons 
involved in this situation con- 
tribute to advancing these 
goals?) 

What kind of result, consistent 
with these goals, do you wish 
to achieve in the immediate or 
near future? 


What kind of long-term target 
do you wish to set? 


3. Clarify the criteria for your ob- 
objectives. 


a. 


In terms of each of the three 
conditions of organizational 
effectiveness (organizational 
purpose, member satisfaction, 
individual development), what 
are the measurable or directly 
observable results you wish to 
achieve? 

i. immediate or near future 
ii. long-term 

Which of these results are ab- 
solutely essential to the success 
of your organization, and 
which are merely desirable? 
(Let’s concentrate on achiev- 
ing the essentials. If we can 
also pick up some of the “de- 
sirables,” so much the better; 
but let’s not be too disturbed 
if we don’t get them. In this 
imperfect world, the job of 
getting the essential results is 
hard enough! ) 


4. Identify the limits of the situation. 


a. 


What are the significant con- 

ditions in the situation over 

which you have no possibility 

of control? 

i. Competitive, economic, le- 
gal, technical 

ii. Organizational or proced- 
ural 

iii. Physical or environmental 

iv. Attitudes, aspirations, val- 
ues, sentiments, norms 


b. List the variables in the situa- 


tion over which you do have 
the possibility of exerting 
some influence. (These are the 
limits within which your ac- 
tion must be taken.) 


List the alternative courses of 
action open to you. 


a. Determine the possible actions 


lying within the variables un- 
der your control which will 
favorably affect the conflict 
you have identified. 


Evaluate the alternatives. 


a. 


Measure each of the alterna- 
tives you have formulated in 
(5) above against your ob- 
jectives, and eliminate any al- 
ternative that will not facilitate 
the achievement of the essen- 
tials listed in 3(b) above. 


Remember that every course of 
action will be imperfect and 
you will never wholly recon- 
cile all of the elements in con- 
flict without producing new 
conflicts. Yet some course of 
action must be taken (even if 
it’s to do nothing! ), and a less- 
than-perfect alternative will 
adequately meet the demands 
of most situations. Try to de- 
termine the things which are 
important to each of the indi- 
viduals and groups involved 
in the situation. On the basis 
of this analysis, predict the 
probable effects on each indi- 
vidual and group (including 
yourself) of each of the vari- 
ous alternatives remaining. 


7. Choose an alternative. (Make de- 
cision ) 


a. 


Select that alternative which, 
on the basis of its effects on 
all those concerned (including 
yourself), seems most ade- 
quately to answer the BASIC 
QUESTION raised above. In 
doing this, you are probably 
choosing among various nega- 
tive consequences associated 
with the positive results you 
are trying to achieve. Choose 
that alternative whose negative 
consequences on you and your 
organization you _ personally 
are most willing to live with. 


Check to be sure that you have 
not changed any of the data 
and that all steps proposed lie 
within the area of your influ- 
ence. 


c. Work out a step-by-step theo- 


retical procedure for carrying 
out your plan, indicating who 
should do what specific acts, 


ADVANCED MANAGEMEN; 


when they should be done, jy 
what sequence, and HOW the 
should be carried out. Detail. 
ing the how steps may indicat 
some considerations you might 
otherwise have overlooked 


And remember: how you do j 
is frequently more importay 
than what you do. 





In actually putting your pla 
into action, however, issuing 
detailed instructions runs th 
risk of shutting yourself of 
from the creative modific. 
tions, by the persons receiving 
the instructions, which woul 
make the action more appro. 
priate and consistent with the 
abilities of the action-takers 
This kind of behavior stifle 
individual development ani 
limits you wholly to your ow 
personal resources. On the 
other hand, not giving detailed 
instructions can be very ha: 
ardous if the recipient is inad: 
equate when left to his ow 
devices. Thus, the extent ti 
which you do not detail you 
instructions should be propor: 
tionate to the degree of conf: 
dence which you are willin 
to place in the recipient's re 
sponse. 

These, then, the basi 
considerations in logically d 
termining a course of action 
They tell you the steps to take 
but give you little help in a 
tually taking them. There art 
however, some __ proposition 
that can be stated which my 
give you greater understandin: 
in usefully applying _ thee 
steps. Some of the more impor 
tant ones are listed below. 


are 


ll. Aids To Analysis Of The Situatior 


Remember that an analysis is a deter 


mination of what the situation is al! 
why it is that way. It is not an attemp 
to judge or evaluate what is “right 
“wrong,” “good,” or “bad.” These vali 
judgments can only be made relative! 
your objectives, and this is no? patt 
an analysis. Objectives and va'ues a" 
essential, however, when it comes " 
taking action. Action cannot be take 
without some values to guide yo 
choice among alternatives. Let’s try " 
keep these two things separate, or they 
likely to distort our perceptions in bo 
analysis and action: analysis should 
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as free from value judgments as we 
can humanly make it; action should be 
taken in terms of values explicitly rec- 
ognizec. 


a 


1. Over-all approach 


Dealing with the situation as 
it exists: 

Remember that each situa- 
tion has unique features which 
make it different, to a greater 
or lesser degree, from any- 
thing in your past experience. 
Try to treat each piece of data 
in the context of the present 
situation and beware of gen- 
eralizations and _ stereotypes 
based on your experience in 
other situations with other in- 
dividuals. 

Have you had to neglect 
items in the data before the 
situation makes sense or be- 
fore your course of action ap- 
pears likely to work out? Have 
you ascribed abilities to any of 
the participants which their 
actions indicate they do not 
possess? Have you made judg- 
ments of what was “good” or 
“bad” or “desirable” or “un- 
desirable” without identifying 
the specific causes for why 
things are that way? Are you 
dealing with fact, opinion, as- 
sumption or perception? Are 
you aware of the limitations 
of each or the differences be- 
tween them? 

When you make assump- 
tions about things for which 
you have no evidence, are your 
assumptions consistent with all 
the known data? Are your as- 
sumptions necessary or is it 
possible to obtain a factual de- 
termination? Do you see how 
you could obtain such facts? 


Remember that every individ- 
ual and group involved tends 
to look at the situation from 
his point of view, which may 
be quite different from yours. 
This point of view is right for 
him, and you must accept that 
this is the way he sees things. 
Be thinking about what 
changes you can make in the 
situation which will enable 
him to see the new situation in 
a way that is compatible with 
the things which are important 
to him. 


2. Perception and behavior of par- 
ticipants in the sitwation. 


a. 


Can you work out, from all 
the available data about the 
behavior of each individual 
(not from one isolated in- 
stance) one or more basic un- 
derlying attitudes or values or 
assumptions about himself and 
about others which would make 
logical and consistent (from 
his point of view) all of the 
things each participant does? 


(Every individual’s behavior is 


always consistent, from his point 
of view, with the dominant, per- 
sistent assumptions he holds about 
the behavior of others and with 
his beliefs about the kind of per- 
son he is. If his behavior appears 
contradictory or erratic, you have 
not yet found the assumptions un- 
derlying his behavior. It may be 
that you have insufficient data; 
more likely, it may be that you are 
judging Ais behavior in terms of 
your values, not his.) Do you see 
how each key person in the situa- 


tion 


Can 


conceives of himself? 


you identify how he perceives the 
expectations that the others in the 
situation have of him? Each in- 
dividual sees his personal problem 
in terms of the differences between 
these two elements. 


(Note that for each person ex- 


pectations arise around several 


sets of relationships; 


viz: In- 


dividual—Peer Group, Individual 
—Boss, Individual—Subordinates, 
Individual — Organizational re- 
quirements, Individual—Ideals of 
Society, Individual—Outside Ref- 
erence Groups (family, friends, 
professional colleagues, etc., out- 
side the organization.) ) 


b. 


Each group in an organization 
can be expected to have a self- 
determined social ranking sys- 
tem and a set of norms, in- 
dicating what the group’s be- 
havior should be, which are 
manifested in behavior pat- 
terns that are not planned for 
in the formal organization 
structure. The groups will al- 
ways resist external pressures 
to change these patterns of be- 
havior. Do you see how any 
changes in required behavior, 
in technology, layout, etc., 
have affected these patterns? 
(Changes which conflict with 


the social ranking or which 
violate the group’s norms are 
probably the cause of any un- 
expected negative behavior by 
a group.) Can you involve the 
group in making the required 
changes for themselves, allow- 
ing variation from your pre- 
determined plan? Or can you 
initiate changes which will not 
disrupt the social rankings or 
the group’s norms? 


3. Administrative “Atmosphere.” 


A 


a. Can you identify the general 
feeling which exists within the 
organization and/or within a 
specific group? Do you see 
what behavior has created this 
feeling? Can you see how this 
feeling affects the things which 
the participants do? 

Remember that a favorable 
atmosphere (mutual  confi- 
dence, certainty, and consist- 
ency) can sustain bad mis- 
takes without irreparable dam- 
age, but that a poor atmos- 
phere (suspicion, fear, etc.) 
cannot tolerate small errors 
without increasing antag- 
onisms. 


b. Is this an organization (or 
group) with well-established, 
stable relationships among the 
participants, or is there fre- 
quent change in personnel and 
uncertain or unstable interper- 
sonal relationships? In the 
former situation, you can rely 
on the established relationships 
to carry a large part of the 
administrative load; in the lat- 
ter, the explicit definition and 
enforcement of relationships 
and the encouragement of fre- 
quent interactions are neces- 
sary until the organization 
stabilizes. 


Clues To The Quality Of The 
Solution 


Every problem of administration 
can be conceived of as a problem 
of reaching and maintaining a 
minimal compatibility (they don’t 
have to be identical, just not con- 
conflicting) of the basic desires 
of every individual and every 
eroup with the behavior required 
of them to carry out the organiza- 
tion purpose. You can do very 
little to change the basic desires, 
but you should have considerable 
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latitude in determining the re- 
quired behavior. Your solution 
should center around changes in 
the behavior to be required of 
others, as well as changes in your 
own behavior. 


Is your solution more than a 
verbal one? Does it involve doing 
specific things and behaving in 
given ways? Is it realistic, know- 
ing the characters as you do? Are 
you trying to change basic atti- 
tudes by appealing at a verbal 
level or does your plan of action 
accept these attitudes and take 
them into account? Have you con- 
sidered the time span over which 
your plan should operate? Have 
you dealt with this problem only 
as it affects legitimate organiza- 
tional interests, without getting in- 
volved in personal, private af- 
fairs? 

How true to life is your solution? 
Have you seen the negative con- 
sequences of any course of action? 
Your position is defensible only 
if: (a) you can identify the con- 
flicting pulls on your behavior 
inherent in the situation; (b) you 
can predict the risks and negative 
consequences existent in the vari- 
ous alternatives, and (c) you are 
personally willing to live with the 
discomforts and risks inherent in 
your chosen alternative. A course 
of action which has not involved 
you in these recognitions and 
choices is almost certain to be 
superficial and illusory. 


EALING with complex data requires 
D an orderly approach. The fore- 
going describes one systematic method 
of determining effective administrative 
action in situations involving relation- 
ships among people in organizations. 
Obviously it is not the only method pos- 
sible, nor necessarily the best one, but 
merely a way of going about things 
which has been useful to the writer. It 
is presented primarily to stimulate your 
own thinking and to encourage you to 
work out some orderly procedures which 
will be useful to you. 

Interwoven with the procedural steps 
outlined here are some propositions 
which, on the basis of research to date, 
appear to be accurate generalizations 
about organizational behavior. If you 
do not choose to accept these generaliza- 
tions, then this whole methodology may 
seem useless to you. Furthermore, there 
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My Management Philosop iy 


by Harold B. Maynard 


President, H. B. Maynard and Company, Incorporc'ed 
Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania 


W" LIVE TODAY in what has been called a “business civilization.” Business affec: ; every 

individual directly or indirectly. It supplies material products of all types, -trengrh 
for the defense of our way of life, employment and economic benefits to many, avd mos 
important, a philosophy which recognizes the dignity of the individual human be ng and 
the obligation to provide conditions which will permit him to develop to the fu! exten 
of his capabilities. 

Behind business and all of these influences on the individual citizen is manageme:::, guid. 
ing business towards its goals, formulating policies which affect many people, and making 
decisions which have far-reaching consequences. And management is made up of in:‘ividual 
managers who increasingly have two important characteristics: 

1. They manage by the right of knowledge rather than by the right of ownersi:ip. 
2. They manage as members of a team rather than as individuals. 

The importance of the act of managing on the lives of everyone, and the evolving method: 
used to manage, require that the manager develop at least some of the characteristics of the 
true professional man. When he accepts the privilege of managing the work of others, he 
also must accept the professional man’s obligations: 


1. To be competent. 
2. To assume responsibility for the well-being of others. 
3. To place service ahead of immediate personal reward. 


These personal attributes can be attained only by conscious personal cultivation, but the 
process can be fostered by careful choice of the proper developmental environment. And 
in this respect, the environment provided by the Society for the Advancement of Manage. 
ment has always seemed to me to be ideal. 

To achieve professional competence, the manager must know a great many things. He 
must know how to use and apply the many management tools, techniques, and procedures 
that are available to him. And because new developments are constantly arriving on the 
scene, the manager must seek to keep current with all worthwhile new ideas. 

There is no better place to seek knowledge of both the old and the new in the field of 
management than at the meetings of the Society for the Advancement of Management. The 
Society is deeply interested in the underlying principles, procedures, and philosophies on 
which sound management is based. It recognizes that the act of managing is the common 
denominator of all organized human activity and its meetings and its publications discus 
basic principles which are applicable everywhere. 

Furthermore, its meetings provide the opportunity for managers with like problems to 
come together and learn from one another. An appreciation for the broader respon-ibilitie 
of the manager over and above his responsibility for the success of the business he serve: 
grows as he comes in contact with others who are themselves pondering the problem: of the 
extent of their over-all responsibilities. 

And as the manager comes more and more under the influence of the spirit of servic 
which dominates the society, perhaps serving the cause of the advancement of man.-gemetl 
by service as an officer or committee member at the chapter or national level, he 
insight into the satisfactions that come from using his talents and skills in the se-vice 0 
others. 

Thus, the Society for the Advancement of Management has played, and is pla: ing, 
important part in the development of professionally-minded managers. A growing »umbe! 
of today’s top managers participated only a few years ago as active young membe: in the 
society’s affairs and there caught their first glimpse of what it means to be a compete t, trul 
professional manager. Many younger managers are presently growing and developin — withit 
the Society. In the midst of all of the present day tensions and frustrations, the So ety f«! 
the Advancement of Management continues to point the way toward a better day “hroug! 
the better managing of human affairs. Participation in the Society’s activities is a civilett 
and an opportunity for the individual manager. 


tins all 





is no guarantee ihat, even if you do 
accept the generalizations, you will be 
able to apply these steps usefully. As 
L. J. Henderson pointed out many years 
ago, knowledge about things in no way 
assures either good judgment or skill 


in dealing with them. Judgm: 
skill are born of faith, perse 
practice, and active association 

phenomena; and no amount of 
knowledge can substitute for th ; 
tive familiarity. 
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USINESS executives, I am told, are 
B very similar to other people: they 
have communication problems, too. 
They are concerned, of course, about 
better understanding among all per- 
sons. They are interested in overcoming 
harriers to communication between 
members of the public and their own 
particular industry. They are especially 
concerned, or should be, about prob- 
lems of communication within an or- 
ganization, since business administration 
by its very nature is a collective enter- 
prise. and people in this profession must 
spend their days in organized groups, 
or organizations. 

First, I want to discuss some charac- 
teristics of all organizations that create 
communication problems. Second, I shall 
preset some conclusions based on re- 
cent research findings regarding the 
force which determine the flow of com- 
muni-ation in an organization. Next I 
shall -onsider the consequences of com- 































munication in a number of conditions 
that often exist within an organization. 
Finally, I shall attempt to indicate that 
what we call problems of communication 
are often merely symptomatic of other 
difficulties between people. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ORGANIZATIONS 


What is it about organizations that 
seems to make communication especially 
dificult? An organization may be con- 
sidered a system of overlapping and in- 
terdependent groups. These groups can 
be departments located on the same floor 
of a building, or they can be divisions 
scattered over the face of the earth. 
Other things being equal, people will 
communicate most frequently to those 
geographically closest to them, even 
within a relatively small organization. 
Spatial distance itself can thus be a 
barrier to communication. 

Each one of the subgroups within an 
organization demands allegiance from 
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its members. It has its own immediate 
goals and means for achieving them. It 
distributes tangible or intangible re- 
wards to members of the group, based 
on their contribution to these objectives. 
When any particular communication is 
sent to a number of subgroups in an 
organization, each group may extract a 
different meaning from the message, de- 
pending upon its significance for the 
things the group values and is striving 
to accomplish. 

The groups in an organization often 
represent different subcultures—as dif- 
ferent, for example, as those inhabited 
by engineers, accountants, and sales- 
men. Each occupational or professional 
group has its own value system and 
idealized image, based on its traditions. 
These are guarded jealously, since to a 
considerable degree they give the mem- 
bers of that group their feelings of 
identity. Other groups in an organiza- 
tion, based on experience, age, sex, and 
marital status, have to varying degrees 
similar tendencies. Each develops along 
with its peculiar value system a some- 
what specialized system of meanings. 
What is required to communicate effec- 
tively to members of different groups is 
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a system of simultaneous translation, 
like that employed by the United Na- 
tions. This simultaneous translation must 
be taking place both within the sender 
and the receivers of a communication. 

It is also characteristic of organiza- 
tions that persons are structured into 
different systems of relationships. A 
work structure exists: certain persons 
are expected to perform certain tasks 
together with other persons. An author- 
ity structure exists: some people have 
responsibility for directing the activities 
of others. The status structure deter- 
mines which persons have what rights 
and privileges. The prestige structure 
permits certain persons to expect defer- 
ential behavior from others. The friend- 
ship structure is based on feelings of 
interpersonal trust. 

These systems of relationships over- 
lap but are not identical. Each has an 
important effect upon communication in 
an organization, by influencing the ex- 
pectations people have regarding who 
should communicate to whom about 
what in what manner. Now, how often 
do people openly and freely discuss 
these matters and come to agreement? 
Since these areas involve ranking of 
persons and invidious distinctions, they 
are commonly avoided. Yet disagree- 
ments and distorted perceptions about 
questions of relationship in an organi- 
zation are the source of many communi- 
cation difficulties. 

What intensifies these communication 
problems is the fact that relationships 
among persons in an organization are 
in a continual state of flux. Personnel 
losses, transfers, promotions and _ re- 
placements are occurring. Decisions 
about new policies and procedures are 
being made, and often modify peoples’ 
relationships. Some people are informed 
about changed relationships before 
others; some are not informed at all. 
Although it is common practice to com- 
municate decisions to all the persons 
who are affected by them, the problem 
is often to determine who are the rele- 
vant persons. Unless we are extremely 
sensitive to the social structure of our 
organization, it is likely that we shall 
restrict communication too narrowly. 
The restrictive communication of deci- 
sions about change, however, can be 
extremely disruptive to any consensus 
people have about their relationships 
to one another, and thus can create for 
them problems of communication. 


THE FLOW OF COMMUNICATION 


Any solution of a communication prob- 
lem must be based on analysis of the 


é 


‘communicate or fail 


particular situation in which the prob- 
lem occurs, and an application of gen- 
eral principles about communication. It 
is possible, on the basis of findings from 
research, to formulate a number of prin- 
ciples about the forces in an organiza- 
tion which direct the flow of communi- 
cation. 

You may have heard at one time or 
another that communication flows down- 
ward all right in an organization; the 
problem is to get communication from 
below. This is only partially true. In 
fact, any generalization that communi- 
cation flows down, up, or across, is 
equally false. Communication is like a 
piece of driftwood on a sea of conflict- 
ing currents. Sometimes the shore will 
be littered with debris, sometime it will 
be bare. The amount and direction of 
movement is not aimless, nor unidirec- 
tional, but a response to all the forces 
—winds, tides and currents—which 
come into play. 


HAT forces direct communication 
W:: an organization? They are, on 
the whole, motivational forces. People 
to communicate 
in order to achieve some goal, to satisfy 
some personal need, or to improve their 
immediate situation. Let us examine 
briefly some of the evidence from re- 
search which supports this statement. 

A study was made of the communica- 
tion patterns among the personnel of 
a medium-sized government agency.” 
Everyone was included in the research, 
from the director to the janitor. It was 
found that people communicated far 
more to members of their own sub- 
groups than to any other persons. They 
also preferred to be communicating to 
someone of higher status than them- 
selves, and tried to avoid having com- 
munication with those lower in status 
than themselves. The only exception to 
this tendency was when a person had 
supervisory responsibilities, which re- 
moved his restraints against communi- 
cating with particular lower status per- 
sons. When people did communicate 
with others of the same status level in 
the organization, there was a strong 
tendency for them to select highly val- 
ued persons, and to avoid those they 
thought were making little contribution. 

Let us see if we can find a principle 
which explains these results. The formal 
subgroupings in an organization are 
usually based upon joint work respon- 
sibilities. There are strong forces, there- 

2 Jay M. Jackson, Analysis of Interpersonal 


Relations in a Formal Organization, Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1953. 
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fore, to communicate with those whose 
work goals are the same as one’s own, 
A supervisor can accomplish his work 
objectives only by having relatively fre. 
quent contact with his subordinates: and 
he probably would like to have more 
contact than he has. The people in an 
organization who are most valued for 
their ability to contribute are those who 
can give the best information and advice, 
People seek them out. These findings 
all seem to point to the same conclusion: 


1. In the pursuit of their work voals, 
people have forces acting upon them to 
communicate with those who will help 
them achieve their and jorces 
against communicating with those who 
will not assist, or may retard their ac- 


complishment. 


aims, 


In the midst of one study of a housing 
settlement,* a rumor swept through the 
community and threatened to disrupt 
the research. The investigators turned 
their attention to this rumor and were 
able to trace its path from person to 
person. They were trying to understand 
the forces which led people to commz- 
nicate. Later on they tested their under- 
standing by deliberately planting a rv- 
mor in an organization and again trac- 
ing its path by the use of informants.! 
They concluded that people will initiate 
and spread rumors in two types of situa- 
tion: when they are confused and un- 
clear about what is happening. and 
when they feel powerless to affect their 
own destinies. Passing on a rumor is a 
means of expressing and alleviating anx- 
iety about the subject of the rumor. 

Let us consider one more fact before 
we draw a general conclusion from these 
findings. Studies in industry, in a hos- 
pital, and in a government agency all 
vield the same result: people want to 
speak to higher status rather than lower 
status persons. Why are there these 
strong forces on people to direct their 
communication upwards? Higher status 
persons have the power to creat for 


3 Leon Festinger, Dorwin Cartwright, «t al., 
“A Study of a Rumor: Its Origin and Sp. cad.” 
Human Relations, 1948, 1, pp. 464-486. 

4 Kurt Back, Leon Festinger, et al., “The 
Methodology of Studying Rumor Tra: smis- 
sion.” Human Relations, 1950, 3, pp. 30/-312. 

5 For an illustration of this in a hospital 
setting, see: Jay Jackson, Gale Jensen. and 
Floyd Mann, “Building a Hospital Org mniz- 
tion for Training Administrators,” H«<pital 
Management, September, 1956, p. 54. 

6 See Elliot Mishler and Asher ‘* roppP, 
“Status and Interaction in a Psychiatric Hos- 
pital, “Human Relations, 1956, 9, pp. 18/-206; 
Jay Jackson, Analysis of Interpersonal Rela- 
tions in a Formal Organization, Ph.D. Thesis, 
Univer. of Michigan, 1953; Tom Burns, “The 
Directions of Activity and Communication 
a Departmental Executive Group.” Fiuman 
Relations, 1954, 7, pp. 73-79. 
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subordinates either gratifying or depriv- 
ing experiences. These may take the form 
of tangible decisions and rewards, or 
perhaps merely expressions of approval 
and confidence. Lower status persons 
need reassurance about their superiors’ 
attitudes, evaluations, and intentions to- 
wards them. We can conclude that: 


2. People have powerful forces acting 
upon. them to direct their communication 
toward those who can make them feel 
more secure and gratify their needs, and 
away from those who threaten them, 
make them feel anxious, and generally 
provide unrewarding experiences. 


EOPLE’s needs largely determine 
see of their communication to 
others of different status. There is evi- 
dence that subordinates will often be 
reluctant to ask supervisors for help 
when they need it, because this might be 
seen as a threatening admission of in- 
adequacy’. And superiors tend to delete 
from their communications to subordi- 
nates any reference to their own mis- 
takes or errors of judgment’. I am sure 
that these findings are in accord with the 
experiences that many of us have had in 
organizations. 

A third principle which helps us un- 
derstand the flow of communication is 
this: 

3. Persons in an organization are al- 
ways communicating as if they were 
trying to improve their position. 


They may or may not be aware of 
their own behavior in this respect. But 
the evidence indicates that they want to 
increase their status, to belong to a more 
prestigeful group, to obtain more power 
to influence decisions, and to expand 
their authority. It has been said that 
talking upwards, is a gratifying substi- 
tute for moving ‘upwards. Persons in an 
organization who are attracted to mem- 
bership in a particular department or 
group will feel inclined to direct much 
more communication in that direction 
than will those who do not want to be- 
long to it. If they are excluded or barred 
from membership and their desire to 
belons persists, they will increase their 
communication even further, as if this 
represented a substitute for actually 
moving into the desirable group’. 


‘lay Ross, Role Specialization in Super- 
vision, Ph.D. Thesis, Columbia University, 
1957, : 

STh’s finding is from an unpublished study 
of a public utility company by Alvin Zander. 

9 Experimental evidence exists for this state- 
ment in: Jay Jackson and Herbert Saltzstein, 
Group Membership and Conformity Processes. 
Ann Arbor: Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, Univer. of Michigan, 1956, p. 89; see 








“I'm looking for a lot of men with an infinite 
capacity for not knowing what can't be done.”’ 


Henry Ford 








In a study of the role relationships 
of three types of professionals who work 
together in the mental health field?°— 
psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and 
psychiatric social workers—it was found 
that the direction, amount, and content 
of their communication to one another 
could be predicted largely from two 
factors. These were: their perception of 
the other professions’ power relative to 
their own; and how satisfied they were 
with their own power position compared 
to that of the other groups. The general 
principle that forces act on persons to 
communicate so as to improve their re- 
lative position in the organization seems 
to be supported by all these findings. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF COMMUNICATION 


Recent research also has something 
to tell us about the consequences that 
communication will have when various 
conditions exist within an organization. 
Again we find that it is not possible to 
state that a particular type of commu- 
nication will always have the same ef- 
fect, without specifying the conditions 
in which the generalization will hold 
true. At the present time, however, the 
evidence from research appears to war- 
rant four general conclusions. 


1. The effect of any particular com- 
munication will depend largely upon 
the prior feelings and attitudes that the 
parties concerned have towards one an- 
other. 


Findings from a number of different 
studies support this statement. During 
World War II, hostile attitudes and nega- 
tive stereotypes existed between the in- 
habitants of a housing project for in- 
dustrial workers, and members of the 
surrounding community. An action re- 
search project was undertaken, to in- 
crease contact between these two groups 
of people’. It was found, however, that 
after increased contact the attitudes and 
feelings of these people had become 
polarized: those that were initially posi- 
tive became more positive, and those 


also: Harold Kelley, “Communication in Ex- 
perimentally Created Hierarchies,’ Human 
Relations, 1950, 4. pp. 39-56. 

10 Zander, A., Cohen, A. R., and Stotland. 
E. Role Relations in the Mental Health Pro- 
fessions. Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Re- 
search, Univer. of Michigan, 1957. 

11Leon Festinger and Harold _ Kelley, 
Changing Attitudes Through Social Contact. 
Ann Arbor: Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, Univer. of Michigan, 1951. 


that began by being negative became 
even more negative. The effect of stimu- 
lating greater contact could have been 
predicted only from a knowledge of the 
pre-existing attitudes and feelings. 

In another study of the communica- 
tion patterns in a large organization, it 
was found that increased communication 
did make people more accurate about 
others’ opinions, but only when they 
initially trusted one another and already 
were in considerable agreement!*. When 
people are in disagreement or do not 
trust one another, an increase in com- 
munication will not necessarily lead to 
greater understanding. 

It was found in another study that 
frequent communication among person- 
nel made working for the organization 
either more or less attractive for them. 
The mediating factor was whether or 
not the persons who were in constant 
communication valued each others’ con- 
tribution to the work of the organiza- 
tion’, 


2. The effect of any particular com- 
munication will depend upon the pre- 
existing expectations and motives of the 
communicating persons. 


XECUTIVES of a large organization 
E were asked to indicate on a check- 
list how much time they spent with 
each other, and the subject of their 
interaction", In one-third of the answers 
they were in disagreement about the 
subject of their communication. For 
example, one reported that he had been 
discussing personnel matters with an- 
other; the latter thought they had been 
discussing questions of production. 
When these executives differed, each as- 
sumed that the problem with which he 
was personally most concerned was what 
they had really been talking about. 

The subjects of this study were men 
with an engineering background. They 
consistently overestimated the amount 
of time executives spent on production 
matters and underestimated the amount 
of time spent on personnel problems. 
The impressions their communication 
made upon them had been shaped by 
their own goals and motives. 


12 Glen Mellinger, “Interpersonal Trust as 
a Factor in Communication.” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 1956, 52, pp. 
304-309. 

13 Jay Jackson, op. cit. 

14 Tom Burns, op. cit. 
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From this and other studies it seems 
clear that the consequences of commu- 
nication are limited by people’s interest 
in achieving certain effects, and lack of 
concern about achieving others. They 
will be inclined to remember and feel 
committed to those decisions which are 
consistent with their own expectations 
and motives. 


3. The effect of a superiors commu- 
nication with a subordinate will depend 
upon the relationship between them, and 
how adequately this relationship satis- 
fies the subordinate’s needs. 


Communication between superior and 
subordinate often has consequences 
which neither of them anticipates nor 
welcomes. It is especially difficult to 
avoid problems of misinterpretation or 
ineffectiveness in this area. 


In one organization it was found that 
some employees who received frequent 
communication from their supervisor 
became more accurately informed about 
their supervisor’s real attitudes; but this 
was not true for other employees who 
also had constant contact with their 
supervisor’. The difference was traced 
to whether or not a supervisor said he 
trusted his subordinates. When he did 
not trust them, he was more guarded in 
what he said to them, revealing less of 
his true feelings. A lack of trust between 
superior and subordinate can thus act 
as a barrier to the creation of mutual 
understanding. 


E have discussed how people’s 
W need for security directs their 
communication toward higher status 
persons in an organization. A study was 
conducted in a public utility company”, 
where it was possible to vary experi- 
mentally the kind of communication 
supervisors gave their subordinates. 
People became anxious and threatened 
) in response to two different conditions: 
when communication from their super- 
visor was unclear, and when the su- 
pervisor was inconsistent in what he said 
from one time to another. 


We have also pointed out that the 
persons in an organization tend to com- 
municate as if they were constantly at- 
tempting to improve their positions. 
This is consistent with the finding that 
the experienced employees in an organi- 


15 Glen Mellinger, op. cit. 

16 Arthur Cohen, “Situational Structure, 
Self-Esteem, and Threat-Oriented Reactions 
to Power.” A chapter in Dorwin Cartwright, 
et al., Studies in Social Power. Ann Arbor: 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, Univer. 
of Michigan, (in press). 
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with it. 





Life consists not simply in what heredity and environment do to us 
but in what we make out of what they do to us. 


This time, like all times, is a very good one if we but know what to do 


— — 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Emerson 








zation resent close supervision’’, since 
it implies that their power and prestige 
are less than they want them to be. 

The study of the senior staff members 
in a British engineering plant, referred 
to earlier, led to the discovery of a 
process of “status protection.” When 
these men received instructions from 
their superiors, they often treated them 
as merely information or advice. In 
this manner they in effect achieved a 
relative improvement in their own posi- 
tion in the authority structure, by acting 
as if no one had the right to direct their 
activity. 

Thus the findings from laboratory and 
field research point unequivocally to the 
supervisor-subordinate relationship as 
one of the crucial factors determining 
the effect of a supervisor’s communica- 
tion to subordinates. Another major 
factor is whether or not the subordinate 
stands alone in his relationship to the 
supervisor, or belongs to a group of 
peers in the organization. 


4. The effect of a superior’s commu- 
nication with a subordinate will depend 
upon the amount of support the sub- 
ordinate receives from membership in 
a group of peers. 


An experimental study has demon- 
strated the remarkable effect of belong- 
ing to a group of equals on a subordi- 
nate confronted by a powerful and 
directive superior'’. Being a member of 
a group decreased a person’s feelings of 
threat and freed him to disagree with 
his supervisor and make _ counter- 
proposals. The person who had _ the 
moral support of membership in a group 
reacted to his supervisor’s communica- 
tion with less defensive and more prob- 
lem-oriented behavior. 

There is a considerable body of evi- 
dence, too, that a group acts as a source 
of “social reality” for its members, 
providing them an opportunity to vali- 


17 This finding is from an unpublished study 
by Jay Jackson, Jean Butman, and Philip 
Runkel of the communication patterns and 
attitudes of employees in two business offices. 

18 Ezra Stotland, “Peer Groups and Reac- 
tion to Power Figures.” A chapter in Dorwin 
Cartwright, et al., Studies in Social Power. 
Ann Arbor: Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, Univer. of Michigan, (in press). 


date their ideas and opinions’®. When 
communication from a superior is di- 
rected to a group as a whole rather than 
to isolated individuals, it is likely that 
more accurate transmission of informa- 
tion will be achieved. 


PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION 
ARE OFTEN SYMPTOMATIC 


From our discussion thus far, I think 
it should be clear that what we call 
communication problems are often only 
symptomatic of other difficulties which 
exist among persons and groups in an 
organization. To summarize what has 
been said or implied, I should like to 
point to four problems which people in 
organizations must solve in order to 
overcome barriers to communication. 


1) The problem of trust or lack of 
trust. Communication flows along friend. 
ship channels. When trust exists, con- 
tent is more freely communicated, and 
the recipient is more accurate in per- 
ceiving the sender’s opinion. 

2) The problem of creating inter- 
dependence among persons: common 
goals and agreement about means for 
achieving them. When persons have dif- 
ferent goals and value systems, then it 
is especially important to create mutual 
understanding about needs and motives. 

3) The problem of distributing re- 
wards fairly, so that people’s needs are 
being met, and so that they are mo- 
tivated to contribute to the over-al! ob- 
jectives of the organization. Nothing 
can be so restrictive of the free flow of 
ideas and information, for example, as 
the feeling that you may not o)tain 
credit for your contribution. 

4) The exceedingly important ;:rob- 
lem of understanding and comin to 
common agreement about the s.cial 
structure of the organization. I can ‘tink 
of nothing which would facilitate nore 
the free and accurate flow of comr uni- 
cation in an organization than cons: sus 
about questions of work, authority, 
prestige, and status relationships. s 





19 See, for example, Jay M. Jacksor and 
Herbert D, Saltzstein, “The Effect of Person- 
Group Relationships on Conformity Processes, 
The Journal of Abnormal and Social! Psy- 
chology, (in press). 
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F all the problems related to long- 
) () range planning of company growth 
none have been more engaging or more 
troublesome than those of Organization 
Planning and the staffing of the struc- 
ture. Many companies have ventured 
into long-range planning and major ex- 
pansions with full knowledge of most 
of the factors involved, such as finances 
and capital requirements, engineering 
and research “know-how,” the demands 
and size of their market and knowledge 
of their competition. There is increasing 
evidence, however, that the challenging 
srowth objectives of many companies 
are not being met due to organizational 
requirements that are not fully under- 
stood or anticipated. 



















EXAMPLES OF FAILURE 





Perhaps a few illustrations may be in 
order. In each of the following cases the 
soals of a company were not reached 
due to the lack of long-range planning 
insome of its aspects. First, the officers 
ofa large corporation recommended to 
their Board of Directors that an addi- 
tional plant be erected. Their pro- 
posed expansion of production facilities 
semed justified. There was an undeni- 
able market for their product; the pro- 











Road Blocks To Company Growth 


posed location was ideal; sources of 
supply were good; the labor situation 
was promising; transportation facilities 
were superior and there was a sufficient 
quantity of the right kind of water 
which was required for the manufactur- 
ing operation. But the Board refused 
authorization, for it was found that the 
new plant could not be staffed with 
Management and Supervisory personnel 
without dangerously robbing the other 
plants of the corporation. Here, a sheer 
lack of management personnel prevented 
company expansion. This company not 
only lacked an inventory of manage- 
ment personnel—e.g., a known reserve 
of such people—but more seriously, 
lacked the attitude or means for develop- 
ing executives. 

Next, the President of a financial in- 
stitution made public announcement of 
its plans to expand the number of its 
branches by thirty percent within a five 
year period. In this case, as in the previ- 
ous one, the market existed, their finan- 
cial resources were adequate and other 
factors were favorable. But within two 
years the expansion plans were aban- 
doned due to failure to have an ade- 
quate reserve of qualified managers to 
staff the new branches and to enlarge 
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their headquarters organization. The 
deficiency in this instance was qualita- 
tive more than quantitative. 

The third concerned the President of 
a holding company with about fifteen 
subsidiaries. He had always held rather 
tight control over them. Facing the 
prospect of three or four more acquisi- 
tions, he became intrigued with the idea 
of decentralization. With no preparation 
or warning, he announced at a meeting 
of all the General Managers that “decen- 
tralization” was now company policy. 
At this meeting he told each General 
Manager to run his own company in al- 
most an autonomous manner. However, 
his idea of decentralization did not work 
and he was forced to continue his per- 
sonal direction of each of the companies. 

The President’s labors were multi- 
plied for he did not understand the 
nature of delegation or what or how 
to delegate. In this case, the company 
growth was thwarted for the General 
Managers had never been trained in 
strategic decision-making, although 
they were skilled in making tactical 
decisions; and also to the lack of man- 
agement controls. Additionally, the ab- 
sence of appropriate policy forced the 
General Managers to refer too many 
questions “top-side,” just as in the old 
days. This President, like others, learned 
the hard way, among other things, that 
the geographic aspects of decentraliza- 
tion were of relatively minor import- 
ance, 

Another President complained that 
with the growth of his company, there 
had been a corresponding increase in 
politics and personal bickering. A grad- 
ual rehuflfling of responsibilities had oc- 
curred and new positions created. But 
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top management had failed to provide 
clearcut objectives and definitions of 
duties associated with the many ever- 
changing positions. There were voids 
and overlappings within the organiza- 
tion; toes were “stepped on,” feelings 
hurt, the inevitable political warfare 
followed and company growth was im- 
peded. 

Finally, we have a President who re- 
fused to go outside his own company 
to staff his organization. He tolerated no 
exceptions to the policy of promoting 
from within. Even though his men were 
developing “under forced draft,” in- 
creased responsibilities came to them 
before they were ready. The resulting 
organization weakness could have been 
avoided if he had used the professional 
services of a consulting firm which 
specializes in executive recruiting. 


CHANGING POSITION REQUIREMENTS 


But perhaps the greatest difficulty is 
experienced when organization require- 
ments are not determined for the future. 
There seems to be two facets to this 
hypothesis. There is a reluctance to 
admit that management position require- 
ments are in a constant state of flux. 
Not long ago a Vice President of a large 
company who plans on retiring in five 
years was discussing his views as to 
his probable successor. He had three 
subordinates in mind, any one of whom, 
he felt, could take over his responsibil- 
ities when the time came. 

But when asked to describe his posi- 
tion five years hence, he proceeded to 
outline the nature and degree of his 
present responsibilities, implying that 
they would remain constant for the next 
five years. Presumably, he also meant 
that they would continue to remain the 
same for the next decade or two. Yet 
this Vice President finally admitted that 
his current responsibilities did not even 
faintly resemble his tasks when he un- 
dertook them in 1945. His responsibility 
for physical plant had increased many 
fold; he now had five times as many 
people on his payroll, and his business 
interests now included Europe, South 
America and Australia. He also admitted 
that he had been forced to improve the 
quality of his own administrative skills 
—that the act of management today is 
quite a different thing than it was at 
the end of the war when he assumed 
the position. 

As a result of this type of thinking 
the Vice President formulated a state- 
ment descriptive of the requirements of 
the position as he envisioned it five 
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years hence. Next, he drew up a rough 
statement of the man-specifications that 
would be needed to meet the require- 
ments of the position in 1963. He then 
made an interesting confession, by stat- 
ing that he now felt no one of the three 
subordinates was nearly ready to assume 
the responsibilities of the position, and 
that the informal plans he had for their 
growth were entirely inappropriate to 
the revised task. He further stated that 
his private ranking of the three men was 
now reversed, and the one he thought 
was the best prospect was now the 
poorest. 


CHANGING ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 


The second facet to the hypothesis 
has to do with the structure of the 
organization. As the company grows 
there seems to be a desire to add to the 
established functions of the organization 
rather than to creatively think through 
a new grouping or re-arrangement of 
responsibilities. This failure is apt to 
create an awkward arrangement. It re- 
minds one of the New England farm- 
house which, as the family increases in 
size, has a room added on to the rear 
of the house, and then another room 
added on to that, and so on over the 
years, until the periodic additions con- 
stituting the “ell” are often larger than 
the original house. The principal char- 
acteristic of such an architectural mon- 
strosity is not its size, but rather the in- 
eficiency of its arrangement. And so it 
is with the organization structures that 
are merely added on to rather than re- 
shaped to meet the current and future 
needs. 

In one case the manufacturer of heavy 
machinery desired to expand the most 
profitable part of its business which was 
the sale of replacement parts. The com- 
petent young man in charge of Parts 
Sales had made a rather accurate meas- 
ure of the market and outlined a plan 
for successive alterations of his organ- 
ization structure. These projections 
seemed quite realistic even though con- 
servative if the company was to win a 
larger share of the expanding market. 
Yet his boss, a Vice President of the 
company, after reviewing the thinking 
of his subordinate as expressed in a 
series of charts showing organizational 
projections, refused his approval even to 
undertake the first step. His stand did 
not reflect any disagreement as to the 
magnitude of the opportunity, the need 
for an immediate change in organization 
or the logic of this particular plan. 
While this Vice President could plan 


ADVANCED MANAGEME}T 


other aspects of his work, he balked g 
planning the structure, acting as if 
were inviolate. 

He asked that one position at a ting 
be added, as in the case of the Ney 
England farmhouse. This refusal con. 
pletely thwarted any effort to prepar 
men for enlarged and varying respon. 
sibilities which inevitably were going t 
occur. The promising men in this de. 
partment remained unprepared and th 
head of the department continued ty 
have, over the years, a major problem 
of staffing his expanding organization 
with qualified men, with the result tha 
their share of the market continued tp 
decrease. 

Undoubtedly, many of the diflicultie 
found in the above mentioned exper. 
iences involving long-range planning 
could be directly traced to an inadequate 
and primitive concept of Organization 
Planning and Management Development 
and to see the relationship between them, 


QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF 
ORGANIZATION NEEDS 


Executives, like others, have numer- 
ous “blind spots”—-sometimes known as 
“Executive Myopia”. For instance, it is 
a rare executive who can accurately re 
call the number of vacancies which have 
occurred in his organization during the 
last five years. He is apt to forget half 
of those who have resigned. been ter 
minated, retired either under normal 
conditions or prematurely and _ thos 
who have died from accident or sickness 
Nor will the average executive recall 
with accuracy the number of new posi 
tions which have been created during 
any given time. A projection of such 
figures into the future is often a start 


ling experience. And when one adds t& 


this figure the number of new position: 
to be created to meet the demands of the 
business we begin to have a picture 0 
the quantitative aspects of the problem 
of stafing an expanding organization 
And to complicate the problem. yet @ 
the same time being realistic, let us re 
member that to fill one upper-level pos: 
tion from three to seven promotions alt 
usually required. But the qualitative 
aspects of the problem are even mott 
engaging. The nature of the inanagt 
ment job has changed over the years 
and will continue to change and be tt 
fined. Management is a rapidly evolvin: 
profession and the day of “flying”—! 
should we tritely say “managinz by tht 
seat of the pants”—is gone. While th 
type of man who makes the good exect' 
tive may not be changing radically, tht 
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required arts and skills of a good man- 
ager ave multiplying rapidly and becom- 
ing more complex. Add to this the recog- 
nition that in demanding increasing 
functional specialization we are only 
broadening the gap and making more 
dificult the transition from the role of 
the functional or technical specialist to 
that of the generalist. 


OMPOUNDING difficulties of the execu- 

tive job are the outside forces such 
as “big government,” “big unions” and 
“hig business” along with the pressure 
of social, political and economic forces 
from within this country and around 
the world. Today’s executive must truly 
be a “world citizen” and knowledgeable 
of world affairs and forces. No wonder, 
then, that in one of these illustrations 
the Vice President revised his estimate 
of what qualities and characteristics 
would be required in his successor. 

The recognition of such latent quali- 
ties requires the operation of some kind 
of management “Geiger counter.” 
Whether it is called an Appraisal, an 
Evaluation or a Performance Review 
makes no great difference. But emanat- 
ing from the process must come a com- 
prehensive understanding of the in- 
dividual executive. This understanding 
must be had by both the Appraisal group 
and the man himself. A “Plan of Ac- 
tion” for his growth will result. This 
Plan is realistically related to the ob- 
jectives of the company and himself and 
to the requirements of his present posi- 
tion and that position toward which he 
may be headed. Such a Plan of Action 
should be based on the recognized needs 
of the company and the individual and 
encompass the answers to such questions 
as the “What, Why, Where, When, Who 


and How” of their solution. 


CHANGING MANAGEMENT REQUIREMENTS 


In the thought that it may contribute 
to an .nderstanding of this vital step, 
there f !lows such a Plan of Action for 
a promising young executive in a na- 


tionall. known company. This man, 
whom we shall call Charles Brown, age 
39, has for five years been Production 
Manager of a plant employing 3,500 
people. This is the largest of several 
plants of the XYZ Corporation. This 
manuf: :turing company sells directly to 
dealer: 


all over the country, achieving 
ts dis ribution through a system of 
Strategically located warehouses. His 
immed ate supervisor, the Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager, is Mr. White, while the 








We shall not remain truly free and powerful unless we compensate, 
to the fullest possible extent, for lack of material resources within our 
own borders. Applied to this problem, brain power can devise ways 
of extracting at reasonable cost the considerable store of low-grade 
minerals and fuels remaining to us which we are not utilizing today be- 
cause of excessive costs in time and labor. 

Rear Admiral H. G. Rickover, USN 








General Manager we will name Mr. 
Black. 

Mr. Brown, the Production Manager, 
is thought of as a man of considerable 
promise and is in line for promotion 
within two or three years to the General 
Managership of one of the smaller 
plants in the company. The company 
has used annual executive appraisals 
for three years. This Plan of Action was 
developed as the final step in this pro- 
cedure. While the Plan of Action is not 
a perfect job, it is good and those who 
are responsible for it—Mr. Black, the 
Director of Education and, of course, 
Mr. White and Mr. Brown—are to be 
complimented. 


A PLAN OF ACTION 


Each “Reason for Action” was iden- 
tified in the Appraisal procedure and by 
Mr. Brown also, for he engaged in a 
self-appraisal. This first item of “Reason 
for Action” reads as follows: “Appar- 
ent inability and reluctance to delegate.” 
The Plan of Action to correct or improve 
this condition follows: 


“Attend course in Administrative 
FRIAR WB siseesicescsiiesosscncnversen College 
if it is again offered one night a week. 
Mr. White will enquire about it at 
once and secure authorization by Oc- 
tober Ist. If the College course is not 
available before the winter I would 
like to join others within the company 
in an in-company course meeting one 
night a week. Mr. White will make 
arrangements with the Director of 
Education. 


In either case 1 am to study chapters 
three and four of Jones’ book “Man- 
agement Fundamentals” and section 
three of Smith’s book “Administrative 
Practices.” Mr. White will secure 
these for me from our Management 
Library within one week. These read- 
ings are to be discussed at length with 
Mr. White prior to December first. 
Mr. White will closely observe my 
actions and review with me weekly 
my successes and failures in respect to 
delegation.” 

The next “Reason for Action”: Need 
to know my people. 


Proposed solution: “I am to secure 


and read their personal histories to 
be found in the files of the Personnel 
office and make a summary of them 
for my personal use. I am to keep 
such notes up-to-date. I am to engage 
these people in more frequent con- 
versations; to learn what they are 
reading and studying and what their 
outside activities are—looking espe- 
cially for evidence of active leadership 
and participation in civic or social 
groups.” 


Reason for Action: To develop appre- 
ciation of the problems and operation of 
our Sales Department. 


Proposed solution: Mr. White will 
arrange for me to spend two one-week 
periods on the road with our salesmen, 
calling on the trade. One additional 
week will be spent at Sales Headquarters 
in New York to observe the work and 
relationships of Sales, Marketing Re- 
search, Product Development and Ad- 
vertising. 

This is to be done at the convenience 
of the Sales Department, and as soon 
as I can prepare a man to cover my 
position during my absence. It should 
be completed by the first of December. 
When finished, discuss my observations 
and conclusions with Mr. White and 
my own group. 

Reason for Action: To overcome my 
self-consciousness while speaking to a 
group. 

Proposed solution: In the early win- 
ter enroll in an organized activity such 
as the Toastmaster’s Club, a college 
public speaking course, a Dale Carnegie 
course or one offered within the com- 
pany. The Director of Education will 
advise me as to the best one to fill my 
needs and handle enrollment and pay- 
ment of fee. 

Immediate action: before making any 
remarks before a group, I will place in 
writing a plan of what I want to say 
which will serve as an outline of my 
points while I am speaking. 

Reason for Action: A greater ability 
and willingness to communicate. 


Proposed solution: I am to attend a 
three-day Seminar on “Communica- 
tions.” The Director of Education will 
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S.A.M is a charter member of the Coun- mer. The program should provi le 
cil for International Progress in Man- with a broad view of business aid Bor 
agement, the American non-profit, non- : os ; Siness aid th thar 
political organization devoted to the nature of administration and th reli 4 


Re orts practice of scientific management on tionship of administrative functic 1s, ’ 

° the international level. CIPM is in turn Sel : ; men 

a member of the international Com- elect my temporary ee ae bi in | 

fie“, mittee of Scientific Management (CIOS) _ the first of April and prepare hia an that 
wu ¢. . . : é 

Sa) which represents the organized man- the staff for my absence which. COMIN ik 

agement societies of twenty-six nations. : : A : ike 

bined with vacation, will take me awa His 

from the office for eight to ten we>ks, 








suge 

ON ITS MANAGERIAL DEVELOPMENT engaged in some form of international as- Psyc 

PROGRAM IN FINLAND sistance in the management field. The survey T should be remembered that this j anal 
is being carried out with the support of een © Mattes fue ool 

HE COUNCIL is delighted to report that the the Ford Foundation. an actua an oO aby , 10n TOF a reg his t 

man. As an example, it is not pertect. |B failu 


first phase of the managerial development 

EMENT this 
program it has carried out for the past four ON AN INTERNATIONAL MANAG makes no reference to many efi ective I of th 
means for the development of an inf sona 


years in Finland is drawing to a successful ESSAY CONTEST 
conclusion. Under the program, American Next month the Council will be the host stg ; : 
management experts recruited by the Coun- for the winner of an international manage- dividual such as job rotation, temyorar fe “cet 
cil have successfully trained a large group ment essay contest conducted for the grad- assignments of one kind or another. and 
of Finnish consultants who are now prepared _yate students of the International University Se See ee hw thee “Tne! 
to take over the work of counseling Finnish for Social Studies “Pro Deo” in Rome. The '™2"Y aspects of coaching by the boss 
business leaders. As a result of the interest  sybject of the essay will be: “Should There are not mentioned. REQUI 
in managerial development created by the Be a United Europe, and What Contribu- 
work of the Americans and their Finnish {jon Can the United States Make Thereto.” — ,, : > Pe. 
counterparts, an Institute for Advanced Man- The winner will be flown to this country by Achilles Heel” of many long-range fi diffic 
agement Training has been formed. This Pan American World Airways and will spend plans for company growth is its failure {atten 
Institute, which will initially offer courses two weeks here, examining the operations of 1 have such a detailed plan for thei tives 
for young managers with five or ten years’ management associations, visiting industrial : eee 
business experience, is now operating under firms, and talking to members of the staffs growth of each individual. Any Plafnot | 
the joint auspices of Finland’s three leading of various government agencies in Wash- must have the whole-hearted concur ff natur 
universities—the Swedish School of Eco- ington. The second prize winner will be 
nomics, the Finnish School of Economics, awarded a week in Paris under the auspices | ones : 
and the Institute of Technology. After a two- of Time-Life International, which will pro- is not the author of it. It is commor pract 
year trial period, the Institute will be in- vide a program of indoctrination in Amer- place for companies to become so com- [tify t 
augurated as an independent entity. During ican media techniques. wort of ih in Be ‘cal anillizat: 
its first two years, an exchange of professors The International University for Social P etely absorbed with the Appraisal andg@izatio 
between the U.S. and Finland will take Studies “Pro Deo” in Rome uses American its many incidental values that they fai f¥eonsi 
place under a program made possible by a teaching methods and textbooks. Its pro- 
grant from the Ford Foundation. The organ- gram is based on the belief that free enter- : M4 ‘ 
ization and curriculum of the Institute are prise is a proven system for achieving eco- practical and yet creative plan for the Per 
based on very thorough research into simi- nomic and social progress and that if future individual in the creation of which thB made 
lar institutions in Western Europe and the leaders are trained to apply new insights 
United States, and it has the support of of industrial management and social sciences 
Finnish business executives who have ad- to the problems of their respective countries. 
vised on its organization and will participate many conflicts will be avoided. Its educa- 
in the direction of its programs. tional program is shaped by an inter-reli- 
gious Board of Trustees and Faculty—151 Re , ; 
ON AN INTERNATIONAL SURVEY IT IS MAKING professors from 11 countries. Its students. dividuals too, are content to deal with were | 
representing 28 countries, embrace the the effect of a personal deficiency ani{irepor 
The Council is now beginning a survey’ Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Hindu and : 
of international managerial assistance pro- Buddhist faiths; and the institution itself 
grams carried on by both governmental and receives guidance from an American Coun- the surface and explore the reasons whvfimeach 
private organizations. This survey, designed cil made up of Catholics, Protestants, and 4 man acts and reacts the wav he doe. 
to be completed in a year, will provide the Jews. a : 
only source of reference on what is being Jane Dustan 
done by the numerous countries and agencies CIPM Editor man who was observed constantl: moviprevic 


ing about the office. Every half hour heipon 
would walk somewhere—to the f: ‘es, toeurren 
the water cooler or coffee disper :er. (i com 
his secretary’s desk or into a nei shborga@ones, 
ing office. It was decided that per! aps hégfrown,. 


have 


Experience has shown thai th Th 


rence of the man himself, if he himsel{ ithe “ 


quite miserably in developing a realistic, trols, 


man himself is an active participant. [To b 
Presic 
tralize 
In too many cases companies, and i-f§Withi 


DEALING WITH CAUSE AND NOT THE EFFECT 


not the cause. They fail to probe beneathfMana, 


Tun-( 
For instance, there was the case of ai@nan | 








arrange details for attendance at the Proposed solution: Attend a course in 
earliest opportunity and notify Mr. this subject, either in-company, at a 
White and me. local S.A.M chapter’s Management Edu- 
Once a week, possibly on Fridays, I cation Seminar, or at a college of Busi- ; 
; : , cap ar . A was a misfit, that he was not int: restediproval 
am to review my actions with Mr. White, ness Administration. The Director of . hi ae ae .. on 
fs 5 - ‘ n vork q ‘ > o 0 I 
who during the week will attempt to Education will handle details for me ' ot ie sng re ts iy . I 
. . . 7. Ss P Pe T « TK. i : 
observe me closely. I will try to tell him and notify Mr. White. Bien mg. a ee ee 7 i a J ” 
° ° 4 . ° ° ° any case, ss >rvis jas S} 2aKk wv 
in detail how I handled each situation Immediately, the Director of Educa- ay Se eet ee _ 
‘ a : ; : . . him about this apparent lack of i. teres!{ing th, 
and opportunity. This is to start at once tion will select some readings on this , . 
. : A F ' and either censor him or sue est his po: 
and continue until both of us agree to subject which I will study and subse- sieenilies ' | 
: : : : . : : ster. ! | 
discontinue the practice. If Seminar en- quently discuss with him. All of the tones 
rollment is not immediately possible, the above to be completed by March 1958. 
Director of Education will suggest some 
readings for my use and I am to discuss 
my reactions to them with Mr. White. 





The ensuing discussion with t! e¢ malifeve , 


; by his supervisor revealed that t :e sUtiPfectiy 
Reason for Action: Lack of broad view  jicions of the Appraisal grou: wel™formy] 
] PI g 


of the total business enterprise and of completely ill-founded. Inste.d ° 


, Onal a 
the functions of management. 


“bawling out” the man for his : :atte™Mhunicg 
Reason for Action: Needed, a greater Proposed solution: I should plan on tion to duty they should have be: 1 sy™fifhe Ma 
understanding of the Principles of Or- attending a short-term university pro- pathetic with him, for he had a p vysi[ But. 
ganization. gram—four to eight weeks—next sum- disability that made it painful {or him esigne 
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to rem.:in sitting or in one spot for more 
than bh lf an hour. 





rel. And. again, a certain middle-manage- 
* ment « xecutive was thought of as inept 
ot by in hur an relations. The evidence was 
1 andi that tl ose who reported to him didn’t 
Com Jike hi. and didn’t like to work for him. 
awa His A;praisal Committee was about to 
‘ks. J} sugges: that he take a few courses in 
Psycho:ogy when a more thoughtful 
his iff analysis of the situation revealed that 
a red ffm his troubles were entirely based on his 
ect. MM failure to understand and practice a few 
ective fim of the Principles of Organization. Per- 
in inf™sonal insistence by the “boss” that he 
orary fie “get along with his people” would never 
r, anim have solved this problem! 
“boss” 
REQUIREMENTS OF DECENTRALIZATION 
i the The third and final observation of the 
-range MM difficulties encountered by the companies 
failure attempting to fulfill their growth objec- 
or theftives deals with decentralization. We do 
Plan fnot have the space here to discuss the 
oncur nature of decentralization, or to review 
\imsell HM the “pro’s and con’s” of its theory and 
ramon fim practice. However, I would like to iden- 
> com fimtify three of the elements of decentral- 
<al aniM@ization which seem to be the cause of 
ey failfMconsiderable discomfort, namely: Con- 
calistic,Mtrols, Policies and Delegation. — 
for thei Perhaps the point can most easily be 
ich theimade through the use of an illustration. 
ant. [To begin. we have Walter Jones, Vice 
President of Manufacturing of a cen- 
EFFECT fe). : : 
tralized operation of considerable size. 
and ifWithin the city and nearby communities 
al withfMwere six plants, the Managers of which 
ey andfreported to Jones. For many years these 
penealliManagzers met with Mr. Jones at 8:30 
is Whifieach morning for, as he called it, a 
> does run-down” of the day’s work. Each 
«° of Man reported the essential facts of the 
|. movipreviou- day’s operation and commented 
hour helipon the work and problems of the 
f es, irurrent lay. The meeting was essentially 
ner, (GB Commiinications device which enabled 
-i zhborg@Mones, |}, the nodding of his head or a 
1 aps hegrown, express approval or disap- 
t:-restedmmproval, 
hi to be 
vc tk, In A LWays during these years Jones 
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‘d have stated that he was “giv- 
ien their heads.” In support of 
on. he would cite the fact that 
visited the plants. And I be- 
might agree that he had an 
fective ype of control and that policy 
ormula''on was pretty much of a per- 
onal an. subjective matter, easily com- 
hunicate{ from the Vice President to 














pt a e Man ers. 
p iysic But th- day came when Walter Jones 
f or hitesigned and became Vice President of 


manufacturing of a larger and com- 
pletely decentralized company with pro- 
duction facilities scattered all over the 
United States and even abroad. To over- 
come a bad case of frustration, Mr. 
Jones had to learn as quickly as possible 
—although it took him nearly two years 
to do so—what it meant to really and 
honestly delegate. For the first time in 
his life he had to think “policy-wise” 
and effectively convey his thoughts to 
his General Managers hundreds or 
thousands of miles away, in order to 
provide them with adequate guidance. 
The factor of accountability came to the 
fore and Jones was forced for the first 
time to develop managerial controls, 
objective in nature over the entire pro- 
duction organization. Finally Mr. Jones 
had to learn the nature of delegation 
and where delegation starts and stops. 

Nearly every organization that under- 
takes the change-over from a centralized 
to a decentralized type of organization 
goes through a difficult time. It is often 
referred to as “the shake-down” period. 
The greater the unpreparedness for de- 
centralization, the more devastating the 
upheaval and confusion. And most com- 
panies act as if it is an inevitable price 
that must be paid. 

Sometimes it is the President and his 
closest associates who are unprepared 
for the full impact of decentralization. 
More often, however, these men seem to 
understand how they personally must 
operate under decentralization, but have 
failed to grasp the impact of decentral- 
ization on the operating heads of various 
parts of the business. 


RE-APPLICATION OF CRITERIA 


There are certain questions or criteria 
which are commonly applied to any or- 
ganizational arrangement such as the 
following: 

¢ Is the Span of Control proper? 

¢ Are there too many organiza- 
tional levels for good commu- 
nications? 

¢ Is there a proper use of com- 
mittees and assistants? 

¢ Are Management Controls ap- 
propriate ? 

¢ Are policy statements adequate? 

¢ Is good coordination and _ inte- 
gration “built in” to the struc- 
ture? 

¢ Is good planning provided for at 
the proper levels? 

In a centralized operation the answers 
for each may be in the affirmative, yet 
the same company, in converting to a 
decentralized operation, may have to 


revise its procedures in respect to each, 
if the answers are to remain affirmative. 
It is too much to hope that completely 
satisfactory answers may be expected 
under either type of organization. The 
important point is that a balance must 
be achieved among them and that bal- 
ance will not necessarily be the same 
under varying types of organization. 
Not only does a decentralized opera- 
tion require more men with managerial 
abilities, but such abilities must be of a 
higher order. Failure to prepare man- 
agers for this type of change-over, as it 
effects them and their subordinates, has 
made many of them fearful of the transi- 
tion period of decentralization in gen- 
eral. While the organizational difference 
between the two can be indicated on an 
organization chart, and in an organiza- 
tion manual, the real differences are in 
a new philosophy and the manner of 
operation. Too often, executives—both 
top-management and operating manage- 
ment—are not fully prepared. 


T IS tragic to witness a growing 
I company seek to maintain or even 
increase its administrative efficiency 
through decentralization and achieve 
little but confusion. But it has happened 
time and again and will continue to 
happen until the management personnel 
involved have become knowledgeable of 
and skilled in the arts of Administration. 
They must come to see the direct rela- 
tionship between individual productive- 
ness and good organization structure 
and administrative practices. 

I admit executives find themselves in 
an ironical situation. Most of them oc- 
cupy positions for which their training 
has been inappropriate. In all likelihood 
they were trained to work as chemists, 
accountants or craftsmen. Their training 
was in inverse ratio to the demands of 
the executive task. Until recently the 
executive had to learn the real “know- 
how” of management through the costly 
trial and error effort of everyday ex- 
perience. There is increasing evidence 
that education cannot stop with school 
and college and that management edu- 
cation, broadly conceived, is the prin- 
cipal guarantee of the success of our 
business and industry. 

The growth of business requires an 
understanding of the organizational and 
administrative implications of expan- 
sion. This appears to me to be one of 
the most neglected areas of all those 
involved in the enlarging economy of 
our country, and the growth of com- 
panies. . 
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the journal, Milwaukee Engineering. 


N THE early post World War I years, 
| a 21-year-old German lad, educated at 
Heidelberg in arts and sciences and seek- 
ing escape from the economic chaos then 
ravaging his homeland, sought new hori- 
zons. He visited relatives in Eau Claire, 
Wis., on his way to China; liked the forth- 
right way of the American citizen; decided 
that this, not China, was his new horizon; 
stayed to apply for American citizenship, 
and shortly afterwards sent for Florence 
Thoelke, lifelong sweetheart, and destined 
to be his bride. 

China’s loss, Germany’s loss, was Mil- 
waukee’s gain, America’s gain. 

George A. Sievers, son of a German 
postal clerk, trained in philosophy, psy- 
chology, mathematics and languages back 
in his homeland, liked people. He saw 
opportunities in the industrial growth of 
twentieth century America: large factories, 
production machinery, expanding labor- 
management problems. To train himself 
for his present avocation, he worked with 
his hands, as night foreman, shop super- 
intendent and chief engineer. 


EMPLOYMENT FURTHERS GOAL 


Through his employment in such com- 
panies as Hamilton Standard Propellor 
Corporation, Harnischefger Corporation, 
the Falk Corporation, Line Material Co. 
and Galland-Henning Mfg. Co., George 
Sievers (now Dr. George A. Sievers, M.Ps., 
Ph.D., P.E.) had one goal in mind: to com- 
plete his studies in human behavior both 
of labor and of problems that motivate 
executives at work. He studied personnel 
problems, administrative and public rela- 
tion problems, finance, labor, law and eco- 
nomics. He received a diploma in electrical 
engineering at the University of Chicago 
and since has taken many special courses 
at the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Institute of Technology and others, in en- 
gineering, law and accounting. 

His industrial internship completed, our 
engineer founded the Industrial Engineer- 
ing Institute in 1947 and has been in pri- 
vate practice ever since. 

He serves industry and business as 
consulting psychologist and _ vocational 
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S.A.M Engineer Honored 


George A. Sievers, National Director of the So- 
ciety’s Milwaukee Chapter and Chairman of the 
S.A.M National Activities and Policy Study Com- 
mittee, was recently named “Engineer of the 
Month” by the Engineers Society of Milwaukee. 
The following is a testimonial to Mr. Sievers, to 
commemorate the event, published originally in 





GEORGE A. SIEVERS 


counselor to young people and executives 
alike. 

As president of the Industrial Engineer- 
ing Institute, Inc., our engineer provides 
professional engineering services to indus- 
try, drawing from his staff of over twenty 
engineers, designers and management con- 
sultants. 

The Bureau for Professional Employ- 
ment, Ltd., was a natural outgrowth of 
these services. A_ licensed Wisconsin 
agency, the bureau places and procures 
professional people and executives with 
emphasis on engineering positions. Son 
John W. was the director of this activity 
until his untimely death in June of this 
year. 

Dr. Sievers is a faculty member of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison; teaches 
in the graduate program of the College 
of Engineering here in Milwaukee. He 
most thoroughly enjoys holding clinics 
with the junior executives in his manage- 
ment courses. These three-hour sessions 
are often so challenging, so stimulating. 
that the usual 5-minute recesses pass un- 
noticed. 


GIVES ADVICE TO YOUNG 


The good Doctor effuses, especially when 
he is giving advice to young folk or dis- 
cussing some favorite topic such as the 
philosophy of religion, the universe or a 
problem in father-daughter relationship. 
Dr. Sievers likes people—and people like 
Dr. Sievers. He looks the part of learned 
counselor, friend, teacher. His residual 
Germanic accent adds seasoning to his 
dissertations. His verbal articulations are 
excelled only by his gestures, gestures so 
natural, so tying in and accentuating his 
words, that you find yourself wondering 
how anyone (yourself included) could 
talk without hands. 

The Doctor’s background, training and 
expressability are teammates when the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission calls on 
him to help settle labor disputes. 

Our engineer’s technical society affilia- 
tions are myriad: 

AIEE, SAM, WSPE, NSPE, ASEE and 
our own ESM. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


He was president of the Milwaukee chap. 
ter of WSPE in 1954-55 and served as 
director of the state society from 195] tp 
1953. Chairman of the State Ethics ang 
Practice Committee during 1949-53, he 
has been chairman of the State Board of 
Ethics and Practice since 1950. 

He has been Fellow and National Dj. 
rector of the SAM since 1952. He is 
member of the American Ordnance Assn, 
American Society for Public Administra. 
tion, Industrial Relations Assn. of Wis, 
and the Milwaukee County Society for 
Mental Health. 

Dr. Sievers is no mean engineer; he has 
been granted several letters patent in the 
field of dynamic balancing and on a pre. 
fabricated aluminium shelter and marquee, 
He founded the Aluma-Quee Corp. for the 
building and licensing to build these mar. 
quees. He has authored many articles on 
professional development, engineering 
ethics and training. He is lecturer and 
writer (Columbia and Marquette Universi- 
ties, the University of Illinois and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin). 
















ACTIVE IN LOCAL CLUBS 






Our engineer is active in the Milwaukee 
Kiwanis and Athletic Clubs and is a men- 
ber of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce. He is a Mason and belongs to 
Shrine Temple. 








The Doctor was active in squash and 
fencing at college. He likes to work out 
at the club, fishes when he finds time. This 
fall a group of close friends are dragging 
him off on his first hunting trip in some 
twenty years. In June of this year the Doc- 
tor was honored by membership in the 
National Association of Accredited Psy: 
chologists (Houston, Texas). “Who's 
Who” has listed him generously in the 
last two volumes. The University of Lon 
don, England, deemed his thesis cum laude 
and conferred upon him the honor of Fel 
lowship in January, 1958. He received 
conferment on his recent trip to Europe il 
October of this year. 

Dr. George A. Sievers is devoted to help 
ing young people find adjustment to lift 
and problems in their choice of professio! 
or avocation. To the engineer «)paretl 
he says: 

“The young engineer can achie\ 
job satisfaction and professional accott 
plishment if he has a secondary. auxilian 
profession. This he must build upon his 
basic engineering training. Such sy ecialis 
will be in great demand as our techne 
logical economy advances. An engieer who 
has trained in the profession of ‘aw, @ 
counting, business labor and p rsonnel 
or in specific technical fields, will com 
mand higher level income, gre«ter J° 
security and the supreme enjoyn:<nt of 8 
professional who can contribute t« his pl 
fession and his community in a measur 
satisfactory to both.” 
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|New Management Writing .. . 





GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


A4T ORGANIZATIONS by James C. March and 


A 


A-4 


8-105 OPERATIONS RESEARCH FOR 


~~ 


Herbert A. Simon. 273 pp. Wiley. 1958. $6.00. 

A broad and deep study of the nature of large 
organizations and how they operate. Proceeds 
from discussion of theories of organization to 
analysis of the motivational factors in organi- 
zational behavior; the increasing internal con- 
sumption of energies that tends to limit effec- 
tiveness as organizations grow larger; and 
means of achieving rational planning in such 
complicated structures. Covers principles de- 
rived from the experience of all types of large 
organizations—church, industry and Govern- 


ment 

MEN AND THEIR WORK by Everett C. Hughes. 
184 pp. Free Press. 1958. $4.00. 

A deep look at the motivations of people in 


a work situation. Covers attitudes of different 
personality types towards different kinds of 
work, the significance of status and other non- 
economic incentives, and other related subjects 
ina thoughtful manner. Written from the point 
of view of a social scientist, the book casts a 
new light of understanding on a key area. 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION by Marshall €E. 
oy and others. 591 pp. Rinehart. 1958. 
An expanded and completely revised new edi- 
tion of a basic work on the theory and practice 
of administration in government. Goes beyond 
the usual preocupation of textbooks with man- 
agement techniques and organizational struc- 
tures to consider the basic role and philosophy 
of government administration. 


MANAGEMENT TOOLS 
AND TECHNIQUES 
INDUSTRIAL 


MANAGEMENT by Dimitris N. Chorafas. Rein- 
hold. 312 pp. 1958. $8.75. 


An explanation of the rapidly developing tools 
of operations research, with specific regard to 
their application to management problems of 
planning and decision-making. Covers matrix 
— flow analysis, linear programming, 


8.106 THE EXECUTIVE'S GUIDE TO HANDLING PEO- 


PLE by Frederick C. Dyrer. 193 pp. Prentice- 
Hall. 1958. $4.95. 

A down-to-earth handbook on a key aspect of 
executive activity. Covers all aspects of an 
executive's relationships with other people in 
his organization. Starting with suggestions on 


Dasic approaches in dealing with different 
types people, the book goes on to give 
somewhat oversimplified guidance on human 
motivations. The book is most useful in giving 


Suggestions on handling special types of rela- 
lonship situations—-such as disciplinary prob- 
lems and personal crises. 


8-07 HOW TO HOLD A BETTER MEETING by Frank 


8-108 EFEC) 


Snell, (48 pp. Harper. 1958. $2.95 
On the thesis that "'The meeting problem is 
the most pressing dilemma of today's business,"’ 


this written little book gives play-by-play 
Quidoice on how this necessary but sometimes 
very ‘ime-wasting device can be made most 
ot Covers each stage from deciding 
whett 


V to have a meeting at all to pre-meet- 
'Ng Preparation, physical arrangements for the 
meet tips for the meeting chairman and 
members, and follow-up to assure action on 
the decisions reached at the meeting. 

<Ci'VE MARKETING ACTION by David W. 
Ewinc ed. 335 pp. Harper. 1958. $6.00. 
A co ction of brief statements from outstand- 
ing itketing experts summing up the best 
mode. knowledge on all aspects of the sub- 
lect. onsored by the New York chapter of 
ne A~erican Marketing Association, the book 


cover both a modern approach to marketing 
and cific ways of translating this approach 
a cutive action in all departments of a 

B09 THE SCANLON PLAN by Frederick G. Lesieur, 
ed. 185 pp, Wiley. 1958. $4.50. 
A rounded review of a novel but highly re- 
SPectcd approach to labor-management rela- 
tions and higher productivity. This approach is 


B-110A SOURCEBOOK ON LABOR by 


C-36 


D-59 


based on extensive labor-management partici- 
pation and cooperation at every stage from 
planing to sharing the economic rewards of 
increased production, 

Neil 


Ww. 
Chamberlain. !118 pp. McGraw-Hill. 1958. $9.75. 
A valuable collection of background and refer- 


ence materials on union organization, labor 
relations, and government regulation in this 
field. Includes typical examples of union con- 


stitutions, collective agreements, company and 
union. policy statements, and arbitration 
awards. Also includes important court and 
administrative decisions on union practices and 
excerpts from relevant congressional hearings 
on labor legislation. 

PENSIONS by James S. Hamilton and Dorrance 
C. Bronson. 422 pp. McGraw-Hill. 1958. $8.00. 

A rounded review of the history, growth and 
present characteristics of private and public 
pension and retirement systems in the U. S. 
Designed both for students and executives con- 
cerned with the development and administra- 
tion of such plans. 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


FASTER READING FOR BUSINESS by George 
D. Spache and Paul C. Berg. 309 pp. Crowell. 
1958. $3.95. 

The first book on reading improvement specifi- 
cally aimed at the business executive and de- 
signed for self-use. Many large organizations 
have found full courses in reading speed im- 
provement to be a valuable time-saver for 
their executive corps. This book permits a per- 
son who is not in a position to take such a 
course to apply some of the best of the tech- 
niques used on his own. 


MATHEMATICS FOR INDUSTRY by Samuel E 
Rusinoff. 574 pp. American Technical Society. 
1958. $6.25. 

A revised edition of a well-received basic book 
on all aspects of computation in engineering 
and industrial production. Covers mathematical 
aspects of automatic control, quality control, 
etc. as well as more familiar subjects. 


THE WIDER VIEW 


EDUCATION AND FREEDOM by Vice-Admiral 
Hyman G. Rickover. Dutton. 1958. $3.75. 

A sharp critique of current American educa- 
tional practice by the peppery admiral who 
was responsible for the nuclear submarine. 
Comparing U. S. and Soviet training in science 
and engineering and general approaches to 
education, Admiral Rickover calls for a more 
serious approach to basic education as an 
essential to national survival. 


The Advanced Management Library Service 








S.A.M BOOK SERVICE 


All books described are available for 
rental or purchase from The Advanced 
Management Library Service. Rental 
charges are $1.25 for six weeks use. 
Books may be purchased at discounts 
which are 10% for most new books and 
substantially higher for used copies 
when available. Use order form below. 








D-60 HUMAN POTENTIALITIES by Gardner Murphy. 


D-62 


D-63 


350 pp. Basic. 1958. $6.00. : f 
A distinguished psychologist projects an opti- 
mistic picture of the kind of life man can live 
if he applies the things we already know to 
making the most of his abilities. The book 
points out the broad alternatives between a 
greatly improved way of life, and a very dis- 
mal one and the factors on which this choice 
depends, in a highly stimulating and thought 
provoking way. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND PUBLIC POL- 
ICY by Henry J. Levin, ed. 571 pp. Rinehart. 
1958. $7.00. ? : 

A collection of outstanding articles on various 
aspects of business competition in relation to 
national objectives. Includes discussion of anti- 
trust legislation and other aspects of govern- 
ment control. 

MONEY, MEN AND MACHINES by Waddill 
Catchings and Charles F. Roos. 260 pp. Econo- 
mitric Institute. 1958. $3.50. 

A revised and up-to-date edition of a valuable 
analysis of the major elements in the American 
economy. Covers trends in savings, wages, 
prices and productivity and their future impli- 
cations. 

THE AMERICAN LABOR FORCE by Gertrude 
Bancroft. 270 pp. Wiley. 1958. $7.50. 

An overall analysis of the current U. S. man- 
power picture based on latest census data. 
Shows the changing composition and size of 
the national labor force and analyzes the 
factors which have created these changes. 
OUR LAND OUR PEOPLE by Edward A. Hamil- 
ton and Charles Preston, eds. 212 pp. Prentice- 
Hall. 1958. $4.95. ’ 
A stirring collection of photographs of America 
and Americans selected from the best pictures 
which have appeared in Look magazine over 
the past twenty years. 
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University Division 
Observations 
by Professor Harold Fischer 


Vice President, 


University Chapter Division 


ROM Massachusetts to California, from 

Minnesota to Florida, in Canada and in 
Puerto Rico, members and officers of the 
141 chapters that make up the S.A.M Univer- 
sity Division are learning by doing, putting 
into practice the fundamentals of good or- 
ganization, planning and control. Their 
close association with business executives in 
S.A.M meetings and in connection with 
plant visits, gives them a realistic and con- 
structive understanding of the operation of 
the free enterprise system and full apprecia- 
tion of the problems, responsibilities and 
opportunities of business management, and 
their preparation for business is being made 
effective through membership in the S.A.M 
University Division. 

With the strengthening of our older 
chapters and organization of new chapters 
throughout the country, the University Divi- 
sion moves forward in service. Performance 
Reports so far this year reveal continued 
improvement in programs and further diver- 
sification of chapter activities. 

For example, the Boston College Chapter 
in their “Boston College Executive” news- 
letter inserts a “Business Case of the Month” 
for consideration of the members. Also, four 
or five articles, especially written for the 
newsletter by the student members, are in- 
cluded each month along with good edi- 
torials and residential messages that are 
thought-stimulating. This chapter has de- 
veloped an outstanding newsletter that is 
being effectively used in advancing manage- 
ment education and in binding the members 
closer together. 

More chapters this year are recognizing 
the value of a well-designed and effectively 
prepared newsletter. The newsletters at- 
tached to Performance Reports are indica- 
tive of what can be done when chapter 
members get together to do a real job. It is 
our hope that all chapters eventually will 
have a regular newsletter in which an in- 
teresting collection of news items and busi- 
ness management topics are included. A 
special award is now available each year 
for the outstanding newsletter. Babson In- 
stitute, Boston College, American University, 
Indiana University and Mississippi State 
University Chapters have been honored for 
their newsletters. (Appendix B of the Per- 


formance Awards Plan gives full details.) 

Congratulations are in order for the San 
Diego State College Chapter for their well- 
organized and successful management con- 
ference on “Labor Issues”, with business 
executives and leaders participating. In their 
printed program the following welcome ap- 
peared: “In order to encourage study, re- 
search and application of scientific princi- 
ples and methods of managemeni to all fields 
of human endeavor, the members of the 
San Diego State College Chapter of the 
Society for Advancement of Management 
welcome you to our first annual conference.” 

Babson Institute Chapter uses a clever ap- 
proach in their membership campaign: “You 
are at Babson learning to be a leader °¢ 
S.A.M is seeking leaders @ Join S.A.M to 
apply your lessons.” 

The University of Kansas, through a 
Faculty Board of Review headed by Pro- 
fessor H. K. L’Ecuyer, stimulates perform- 
ance by reviewing periodically the services 
rendered by each member and awarding to 
the deserving members a certificate of 
achievement. This periodic, planned ap- 
praisal of service enabled this chapter to 
finish in 8th place last year during its first 
full year of operation—a real record! 

We pay tribute to the University of Min- 
nesota Chapter and the Twin City Senior 
Chapter for their close collaboration. In the 
“Big Brother Program” each member has 
the option of choosing a member of the 
Senior Chapter who will assist the student 
member in any class research projects, dis- 
cuss topics of interest with the student, and 
show him around the senior member’s plant. 
To each S.A.M monthly meeting of the Twin 
City Chapter, two students attend as guests 
of the Senior Chapter and have an oppor- 
tunity to talk with leading men of industry 
and business in the Twin Cities. 

More chapters this year are planning place- 
ment brochures containing pictures and 
biographical data of graduating members. 
Los Angeles State College has an unusually 
attractive placement booklet this year. 

The New York University, School of Com- 
merce, Day Division Chapter has made avail- 
able to its members and others a very effec- 
tive desk pencil holder, with adjusting 
months and days of the week, in a beauti- 





Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Clemson College 
Emory University 
George Washington University 
Lawrence Institute of Technology 
Michigan State University 
Sacramento State College 
St. Louis University 


of 100 or more: 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Indiana University 
University of Connecticut 
Pennsylvania State University 
University of Texas 
Mississipi State University 
St. Norbert College 





UNIVERSITY CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP AWARDS 
First Semester 1958-1959 


The following chapters received membership growth awards: 


The following chapters won membership in the "100 Club” on the basis of a membership 


Temple University—Evening Division 
University of Baltimore 

University of Bridgeport 

University of British Columbia 
University of Chattanooga 
University of Detroit 

Yale University 


Sacramento State College 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Ohio University 

New York Univ.-Sch. of Commerce, Day Div. 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 

Villanova University 





ADVANCED MAN. .GEMENr 


fully-designed brown simulated leath-r, Thi 
indicates again the progressive work of this 
relatively new University Chapter. 

The University of Illinois Chapter has , 
team in the campus bowling league while , 
number of other chapters are parti«ipatin, 
in various campus and intramural activities 
The University of Richmond Chap er wo, 
second place for their outstanding float jy 
the Homecoming Parade. Yes, S.A. ‘1 is o. 
cupying an important place in the campy 
life of an ever-increasing number o! educa. 


tional institutions. 





Georgia Institute 
of Technology 
Indiana Univ. ......... 
Univ. of Conn. ........ 
Penn. State Univ. .. 
Univ. of Texas ........ 
Miss. State Univ. .... 
St. Norbert College 
Sacramento 
State College ...... 
Alabama 
Polytechnic Inst. 
Ohio University 
New York Univ.— 
School of Comm. 
Day Division 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
—Madison ............ 
Villanova Univ. ...... 
Univ. of Maryland.. 
Temple University 
—Evening Div. .... 
Univ. of Houston .... 
W. Carolina Col 
Duquesne Univ. ...... 
Northeastern Univ... 
St. Peter's School 
of Business . 
Univ. of Tenn. . 
Ohio State Univ..... 
Clemson College... 
Rider College.......... 
Univ. of Arkansas... 
Kansas State Col..... 
Lawrence Inst. 
of Technology........ 
Penn. Military Col. 
Drexel Institute 
of Technology 
San Diego State 
College 
Univ. of Baltimore 
Tennessee 
Polytechnic Inst... 
Boston Univ 
American Univ 
Boston College 
N. Tex. 
Univ. of Kansas...... 
Babson Inst. ............ 
San Jose State Col. 
Newark College 
of Engineering 
Rutgers Univ. .......... 
Rochester Institute 
of Technology 
Guilford College... 
Univ. of Alabama 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
Lamar College 
of Technology 
C. W. Post College 
et. t. Y 


LaSalle College— 


a 


Memphis St. Univ. 
Univ. of Detroit 
Woodbury College.. 
Univ. of Kentucky.. 
Geo. Washington 
University .............. 
DePaul Univ. .......... 
Miami University 
W. Va. Univ.... 
University of 
British Columbia 
LaSalle College 
—Evening Div. .... 
Univ. of Bridgeport 
University of 
Chattanooga 
Univ. 
Case Inst. of Tech. 
Univ. of N. Dak. 
University of 
Rhode Island 
Univ. of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee 





UNIVERSITY CHAPTER 
MEMBERSHIP 


As of January |, 1959 


148 
129 
124 
124 


ee 


Arizona St. Univ... 
Bowling Green 
State Univ.......... 
New York Univ.— 
School of Comm. 
—Evening D°v....... 
Georgetown Univ... 
Loyola University 
—Chicago a 
St. John's Univ...... 
Univ. of Pitts........... 
Univ of Illinois........ 
San Fernando Valley 
State College... 
Roosevelt Univ....... 
Villa Madonna 
College . 
Univ. of Florida 
Franklin and 
Marshall Co’. 
L. A. State Col, 
Univ. of Mo......... 
W. Mich. Univ. 
Syracuse Univ. 
Univ. of So. Calif. 
Clarkson College 
of Technology 
St. Louis Univ. 
Univ. of Miss 
Temple University— 
Day Division 
Univ. of Pa. 
Col. of William 
and Mary 
Univ. of Minnesota 
Univ. of Omcha 
Wayne St. Univ. 
Hofstra College... 
Butler Univ. a 
Univ. of Richmond 
Univ. of Scranton 
Ga. State Coli. 
Univ. of Calif. 
—Berkeley 
Univ. of Cincinnati 
Fairleigh-Dickinson 
University 
Long Beach 
State Collece 
Kent State Univ..... 
La. State Uni 
Mich State Univ. 
Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Inst.. 
St. Joseph's Col... 
Univ. of Day‘on 
Univ of Dei 
Santa Maria 
Catholic U 
Puerto Ricc 
Allegheny Cc! 
So. Methodist 
Univ of Puert 
Ind. Central 
Loyola Colle 
Montreal 
Loyola Univ 
New Orlear- ..... 
Univ. of Arizo 
City Col. of 
Univ. of Tulso 
Univ. of Ver: 
Yale Univers 
Fenn Colleg 
Okla. St. Ur 
Emory Univ. 
Wash. State 
Otterbein C 
Y. U.—Sc 
of Enginee 
Cornell Univ 
Marian Colle«e......« 
Univ. of Ca! i. 
Los Angele 
Univ. of Mi 
La. Polytech | 
McGill Unive 
Antioch Co!! 
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TYPICAL S.A.M CHAPTER ACTIVITIES—MARCH 
CHAPTER 


Alabama 
Binghamton 
Eoston 


Bridgeport 


Central Pa. 


Chattanooga 


Chicago 


Cleveland 


Dallas 
Detroit 
Fox Valley 


Greensboro 
Area 


Greenville 


Hartford 


Knoxville 


Lancaster 


Lehigh Valley 


London District 


Long Island 
Los Angeles 


Madison 
Milwaukee 


Montreal 


Nashville 


New Haven 


No. 


SUBJECT 


"Sales and Sales Management" 

Joint Meeting with Industrial Council 

"Improved Productivity Through Better 
Communications" 

"How to Audit Your Management Effective- 
ness 

Plant Visitation—CBS Lab., Stamford, Conn. 

"Management Incentives'\—Joint Meeting 
with Student Chapter 

"Cost Reduction of Indirect Labor'’ 


"Management Views the Materials Han- 
dling Program" 

"Budgets & Costs—Their Relationship to 
the Industrial Engr." 


"How to Feed Your Employees'' — New 
Dimensions in cafeteria, vending and 
catering 


"Some Applications of Queueing Theory" 
‘Budgetary Phases of Production Control" 


"A Study in Human Relations’ 

(Harvard Bus. Sch. Case Study) 
"Putting the Five Areas into Action’ 
"Creative Thinking" 

Plant Visitation—Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two 

Rivers, Wisconsin 
Plant Visitation—United Furn. Co., Lexing- 

ton, N. C. 

Time & Motion Study Conference, Joint 

Sponsor, A.I.1.E., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
"Psychology in Management’ 


"Pros & Cons of Predetermined Time Systems" 


Student's Night—"A Close Study of Man- 
agement" 

Plant Visitation 

“Unions Look at Industrial Engineering" 


Plant Visitation 
"You—The Voice of Management’ 


"Management Selection for Tomorrow" 

"Public Relations" 

‘Market Analysis as an Effective Manage- 
ment Tool" 

‘Around the World" (Ladies' Nite) 

Motivating for Profit Improvement’ 

Industrial Engineering Seminar 

Production Control Discussion Group 

"Problems in Operating Management" 


10th Annual Ind. Engrg. & Mgmt. Conf. 
"Let's Manage As Well As We Know How" 


‘Freedom or Compulsion''—A presentation 
of the Right to Work Issue in Conn. 


SPEAKER 
G. S. Cutini, VP, Life Ins. Co. of Ga., Atlanta 


W. Oncken, Jr., Dir. Mgmt. Dev., N. Y. Central 
Railroad 

John L. Schwab, Pres., 
Assoc. 

Thomas H. Freeman, Chmn., Barnes Engrg. Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 


John L. Schwab & 


R. J. Levin, VP, Engrg., United Mills Corp., Mt. 
Gilead, N. C. 

Warren O. King, Asst. Editor, Factory Manage- 
ment & Maintenance Magazine 

W. R. Bunge, Mgr. of Budgets, Inland Steel Co. 


Virginia Schmidt, Food Control Supervisor, Ill. 
Bell Telephone Co. 

R. Douglas Packham, Dist. Sales Mar., Vendo Co. 

L. J. Harrington, VP, Szabo Food Service, Inc. 

Donald Schiller, Caywood-Schiller Associates, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ralph Nagan, Div. Control Officer, Contin- 
ental Can Co. 

Donald S$. Manning, Div. Mar. Parker-Han- 
nifin Corp., Cleveland 

Panel Discussion 

Allan Haggar, Chrysler Corporation 

Otto V. Uhlir, VP, Manufacturing 


Roderick F. O'Connor, Russell & O'Connor, 
Industrial Psychologists, Atlanta 


A. H. Keally, Head of Ind. Mgmt. Dept., Uni- 


versity of Tennessee, Knoxville 


David Lasser, Res. Dir., Int. Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, Washington, D.C. 


J. Roger Deas, VP., American Can Co., New 
York 

Jack Howlett, Mar. Ind. Rel., Can. Marconi Co. 

Ray Ellis 

Ed McCollister 


Roy Matson, Editor & Pub. Wisconsin State Jnl. 

Jerome Barnum, Jerome Barnum Associates 

Raymond O. Egeland, Chairman 

Robert J. Heller, Chairman 

M. S. Layton, Wks. Mar., Montreal Works, 
Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


W. M. Aiken, VP, Methods Engrg. Council, 
Pittsburgh 

Wm. F. Burleigh, Mar., Emp. & Comm. Rela- 
tions, General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


1959 
PLACE DATE 


Gulas Restaurant 10 
Sheraton Hotel | 
M. 1. T. Faculty Club 5 


Algonquin Hotel 3 
17 
Home Eco. Cafeteria 
State College 19 
Read House 19 
Furniture Club of 
America 24 
Furniture Club of 
America 10 
Furniture Club of 
America 16 
Hardings Presidential 
Grill 
Furniture Club of 
America 10 
9 


Melrose Hotel 11 

Engineering Society 17 

Branch River C. C., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 12 


12 
18-20 


Elks Club 16 


19 
Deane Hill C. C. 10 


Oak Ridge Nat. Lab. 24 


York, Pa. 17 
S. Morgan Smith, 
York, Pa. 17 
Walp's Restaurant, 
Allentown, Pa. 3 
Hook's Restaurant 19 
23 
19 
Cuba Club 4 
ESM Building 12 
ESM Building 26 
ESM Building 3 


Ritz Carlton Hotel I! 


Mount Royal Hotel 20 
Hermitage Hotel 12 


Colonial House, 
Hamden, Conn. 19 


Alabama "Selection and Training For Top Manage- Chas. Robinson, Staff Member, McKinsey & Co. Hotel Russel Erskine 12 
ment Positions" 
New Jersey Spring Conference—Operation Sick Plant— Hotel Suburban, 
A Diagnosis & Treatment E. Orange 19 
Penna. "What's New in Management Training" Robert N. Dobbins, Research Inst. of America Twin Grill, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 2 
‘delphia "Education for Management-Engineering or Panel Discussion representing Engineering and 3 
Liberal Arts?" Liberal Arts 
ourgh "Coordination of Research & Engineering P. Foote Penn-Sheraton Hotel 19 
in the Armed Forces" 
dence "Taking the Mystery out of Motivation" Wm. W. Light, Vaule and Company Brown Refrectory 5 
an Valley “Evolutionary Operation: A Method of Dr. J. Stuart Hunter, Dept. of Mathematics, Roger Smith Hotel, 
Improving Industrial Processes" Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. New Bruns., N.J. 18 
ing "How to Measure Your Industrial Engi- John L. Schwab Reading Country 
neering’ Club 9 
ouis "The Role of the Engineer in Management" Brice R. Smith, VP, Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 24 
2 ington "The Manpower Problem & Its Relation to The Honorable James P. Mitchell, Secretary 18 
Technological Developments’ of Labor 
Aass. “EDP Systems Installation" Stevens Shea and Arthur N. Nichols, Mass. Storrowton Inn, West 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. Springfield, Mass. 18 
' ington "The Art of Leadership" Roger Hull, Exec. VP, Mutual Life Ins. of N. Y. Lord De La Warr 
Hotel 10 








29 








ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 





UNIVERSITY CHAPTER 
PERFORMANCE STANDINGS 


(First 1959 Report) 





Univ. of Tennessee 1525 
Indiana Univ........... 1440 
San Diego St. Col. 1415 
Ohio University... 1410 
Univ. of Houston.... 1395 
Univ. of Kansas.... 1360 
Franklin and 

Marshall Col....... 1330 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 1310 


Boston Univ........... 1270 
Clarkson Col. of 
Technology ........ 1260 
Univ. of Illinois.... 1260 
American Univ....... 1220 


LaSalle College 
—Evening Div..... 1220 
Babson Institute... 1200 


Villa Madonna 
re 1180 

Roosevelt Univ....... 1170 

Rider College........ 1165 


Miss. St. Univ....... 1160 
Sacramento 

State College...... 1160 
Boston College...... 1145 
Univ. of Wisconsin- 

Milwaukee .......... 1145 
Geo. Wash. Univ. 1115 
Univ. of Arkansas 1085 
Loyola University 

of Chicago.......... 1070 
N. Y. University— 

School of Com. 

—Day Division... 1065 
Univ. of Omaha... 1055 
Univ. of Conn..... 1050 
Temple Univ.— 

Evening Div......... 1045 
Univ. of N. Dak. 995 
Univ. of Calif.— 


Berkeley... ....... 990 
U. of Bridgeport... 985 
Villanova U............. 980 


Kansas St. Col..... 955 
Ga. Inst. of Tech. 950 
Univ. of Minnesota 950 
Univ. of Mich....... 945 
Univ. of Detroit... 935 
Univ. of Alabama 930 
Univ. of Missouri 925 


Alabama 
Polytechnic Inst. 
San Jose St. Col. 
Duquesne Univ....... 
Santa Maria 
Catholic Univ of 
Puerto Rico.......... 
Univ. of Penn......... 
Drexel Inst. of 
Technology .......... 
Wayne State Univ. 
Bowling Green 
State University... 
Miami Univ............. 
Univ. of Okla....... 
Memphis St. Univ. 
Univ. of Maryland 
Univ. of Miss......... 
Univ. of Wisc.— 
Madison .......... 
Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Inst. 
Univ. of Florida.... 
Clemson College.. 
- oer. Cel... 
Guilford College.. 
Pa. Military Col. 
Wash. State Col... 
Ohio State Univ..... 
St. Peter's School 
of Business ........ 
Pa. State Univ..... 
Rutgers Univ........... 
DePaul Univ.............. 
C. W. Post Col. 
of L. I. Univ..... 
Butler Univ.............. 
Cornell Univ......... 
Tennessee 
Polytech. Inst... 
Syracuse Univ......... 
University of 
Chattanooga ... 
St. John's Univ....... 
Univ. of R. (......... 


Univ. of Richmond 
St. Norbert Col. 
(new charter)...... 








THE “RESULTS” APPROACH 


TO ORGANIZATION 
by Edward C. Schleh 


A practical treatise on measurable 
accountability throughout the organiza- 
tion, including the staff functions. 


$1.50 per copy 





Milwaukee Chapter To 


Host S.A.M—N.T.L Workshop 


vHE S.A.M Milwaukee Chapter will 
4 host the fourth in a series S.A.M— 
N.T.L Workshops In Leadership De- 
velopment in a 5-day meeting on 
March 15-20. 

Workshops, previously held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Asheville, N.C., and San 
Francisco, differs considerably from 
the usual management development 
conference. It uses the “laboratory 
method of training” which stresses the 
technique of giving participants a 
chance to learn more about themselves 
and to practice leadership skills in an 
environment which simulates on-the- 
job conditions. The Workshop consists 
of three main parts: 

(1) A leadership Laboratory where 
groups of 15 under the guidance of 
a staff trainer study various be- 
havior problems within the group 
for the purpose of increasing their 
understanding of group relations, 
improving skills of leadership, de- 
veloping greater insight, and ac- 
quiring a better understanding of 
the behavior of others. 
(2) Skill practice groups, where in- 
dividuals have an opportunity to 
work on job cases and to analyze 
human relations problems through 
demonstrations. 
(3) Information sessions, where the 
staff, through informational lectures, 
explain some of the things happen- 
ing in the Laboratory group sessions 
and also bring up-to-date informa- 
tion on findings in the field of social 
science research. 

Registration fee, including tuition 
and all Workshop materials, is $200; 
room and meals are extra. To register, 
or to obtain more information, write 
to Mr. George Talley, c/o Cutler- 
Hammer Ine., 315 North 12th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

















FINANCIAL APPROACH TO 
INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS 


by Alvin Brown 


A treatise on the fundamentals under- 
lying financial decisions in the industrial 
enterprise. $1.50 per copy 


SUGGESTION PLAN GUIDE 


by The Reading Chapter, S.A.M 
Research Committee 
The basic framework of objectives, 
policies, procedures and controls most 
successfully used by business organiza- 
tions in their installation and conduct of 
the suggestion system for employees. 


$1.50 per copy 


SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
OF MANAGEMENT 


74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








S.A.M Rating of 
TIME STUDY Films 


May now be rented 


A DO-IT-YOURSELF suggestion: Take pictures of 
your bench-mark operations. Splice them in the 
S.A.M. Films of known ratings. Thus you can 
establish ratings for your own operations. 
Eight reels depicting 24 typical manufacturing 
and clerical operations alternately shown in 
five separate scenes. Composite time-values, 
based on the judgment of 1200 experienced 
time-study men, afford comparison with the 
national average. 


NOW IN USE THROUGHOUT MOST 


OF THE FREE WORLD 


¢ The Classical Reference in Training 


and Refreshing Time Study Men 


* An Objective Ground for Settling 


Standards Disputes 


° A Swift, Economical Means of 
Achieving Rating Consistency 


Towards A Fair Day’s Work 


THE SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
74 Fifth Avenue * New York 11, N. Y. 


— 


The Society for Advancement 
of Management 


presents a full-day 


WORK SAMPLING 
Training Clinic 
Conducted by 
WALLACE J. RICHARDSON 


Registered Professional Engineer 
and Associate Professor of 
Industrial Engineering at 
Lehigh University 


A KEY TO GREATER EFFICIENCY 
AND MORE PROFITS 


You will learn the essential Work 
Sampling techniques for measure- 
ment, in terms of time, of the activi- 
ties of men and machines, or condi- 
tions, in business operations. With 
these methods, proved in actual 
practice, you can reduce wasteful 
procedures and develop the eff- 
ciency that leads to greater profits. 


Hotel New Yorker 
Terrace Room 
New York City 
March 10, 1959 
S.A.M Members: $20 - Non-members: $25* 
(*The $5.00 difference may be applied to 


a $.A.M membership if the registrant can 
qualify.) 


To register or for further information 
write to: 

Conference Director 
SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
OF MANAGEMENT 
74 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


a 











1959 Calendar of 
NATIONAL & REGIONAL EVENTS 
February 3—New York City 





Workshop on Development of Executive 


Leadership Skills ffl ffl 
February 6—Atlanta 
Southern & Southeastern Regional 


Meeting 
February 6—Atlanta 
National Nominations Committ 
February 7—Atlanta 
National Executive Committee 
March 10—New York City 
Work Sampling Training Clinic 
March 15-20—Milwaukee ; 
S.A.M-NTL Workshop on Leaciership 
Skills 
April 7—New York City 
Simulation Workshop — A New Man- 
agement Tool 
April 23-24—New York City 
Annual Spring Conference—M nage 
ment Engineering 
April 25—New York City 
National Directors Meeting r 
June 20—Washington or Philadeiphia 
National Executive Committee 
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SENIOR INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER experienced in 


warehousing — materials handling and Industrial Engineers 


experienced in process methods, standards, facilities planning 


and related industrial engineering. 


Immediate opportunities available with Northern California 


plant of leading rocket development and manufacturing 


company. Area noted for moderate climate, excellent recreation 


and suburban living. 


Engineering degree required (advanced degree desirable) 


and minimum five years’ experience. Must be U. S. citizen. 


Please send detailed resume to: 


E. P. JAMES, ENGINEERING PLACEMENT 
AEROJET-GENERAL CORP., P.O. BOX 1947 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


PIAYA “CHAU corrorsrion 


A Fer“ OF THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 


THE 
GENERAL 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 








CLASSIFIED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS OPEN 





I. E. Department Head for divi- 


sion of leading food processor 


| desires change. Experienced in 











areas of Direct and Indirect La- 
bor Standards, Job Evaluation, 
Contract Negotiations, Package 
Engineering, Plant Layout, Cost 
Estimating, Stathetiond Methods, 
Specialized Management Prob- 
lems. 7 years experience. Degree. 


Age 31. Box No. 551-W. 








PROFESSIONAL 





BRUCE PAYNE 
0» ASSOCIATES ‘nc. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


ESTPORT, CONN. 
W YORK— BOSTON 
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RIO OM JANEIRO—SAO PAULO 











MEXICO CITY 








INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


CORPORATE 
STAFF 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEER 


A large multi-plant metal working manu- 
facturer in Phila. has an opening for a 
man with broad practical experience in 
all phases of Industrial Engineering. 


A qualified candidate must have the 


ability to deal with all levels of Plant 
Management. 


This is an excellent growth opportunity. 
Compensation will be commensurate with 
the responsibilities of the position. 


Please submit full information including 
age, education and experience to: 


X-48, P. O. Box 2069 
Phila., 3, Pa. 











RATES: Classified insertions billed at $1.50 a 
line per issue. Lines average 30 characters. 
Boldface heading counts as two lines. There 
are 7 lines to an inch, Minimum insertion 
charge on five-line basis. Display ads at a 
minimum of I'/ inches. Copy required not 
later than the 12th of month preceding publi- 
cation date. Answers to box number ads 
should be addressed to given box number, 
care of ADVANCED MANAGEMENT, 74 Fifth 
Ave., New York Il, N. Y. 

















Books by Phil Carroll 








PHIL CARROLL, President of the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, has 
had a long background of experience in his 
field, as a practicing industrial engineer, as 
a consultant, and as a popular speaker before 
industrial management groups. 


BETTER WAGE INCENTIVES 
Tells how to set up and effectively maintain 
a good incentive program; shows the vari- 
ous types of incentive grievances, how to 
plan to prevent them, and what to do 
about them if they do arise. 230 pp., 70 
illus., $5.50 


HOW FOREMEN CAN CONTROL COSTS 

Covers all the things that influence fore- 
man’s cost problems — training, salvage, 
tools, material, maintenance, changes in 
production methods, timestudies, budgets, 
overhead, reports, effect of competition, 
etc. 225 pp., 101 illus., $4.25 


TIMESTUDY FOR COST CONTROL 
Simple, practical manual of timestudy and 
control based on predetermined standards, 
especially suited to medium and small-sized 
plants. Gives step-by-step procedures, from 
how and where to start to the application 
of data in production control. 3rd Ed., 320 
pp., 102 illus., $5.00 


HOW TO CONTROL PRODUCTION COSTS 
A thoroughly unique approach to the prob- 
lem of cost, pricing, and profit in manu- 
facturing, showing how to reckon costs by 
the total conversion method. Describes tech- 
niques to plug cost leaks, price each line, 
and develop more efficient production. 264 
pp., 76 illus., $5.75 


TIMESTUDY FUNDAMENTALS 


FOR FOREMEN 

Outlines practical methods and procedures 
of timestudy to help boost production and 
minimize error in shop or department. It 
stresses the problems foremen meet in 
making a timestudy and shows how to solve 
them successfully. 2nd Ed., 172 pp., 73 
illus., $4.25 


HOW TO CHART TIMESTUDY DATA 
Shows you how to get more out of your 
timestudy dollar. Brings together methods 
of charting data, explaining them and their 
applications fully in a simple and graphical 
manner, and giving step-by-step descrip- 
tions and illustrations. 305 pp., 96 illus., 
$6.00 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. ADM-2 | 
327 W. 41 St., New York 36, N.Y. | 
Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ | 
examination on — In 10 days I will 
remit for book(s) I keep, plus few cents for l 
delivery costs and return unwanted book(s) 1 
postpaid. (We pay delivery costs if you remit 
with this coupon—same return privilege.) | 
Books by PHIL CARROLL: l 
C] Better Wage Incentives—$5.50 | 
(] How Foremen Can Control Costs—$4.25 l 
L] Timestudy for Cost Control—$5.00 

[] How to Control Production Costs—$5.75 l 
[] Timestudy Fundamentals for Foremen— ] 

4.25 

CO How to Chart Timestudy Data—$6.00 | 
PG IE ieee vais. a seed oe oer . l 
BO Re ee ee ee I 
NI Sires. Sidin:sieisia ee Sree ens Zone State | 
EE oc 0 ke wibas erniemanresianaeeneen 1 
POSUON. 26.0:00<.0: Osh edi benteda tian eecemees i 
For price and terms outside U.S., H 
write McGraw-Hill Int’l., N.Y.C. ADM-2 l 
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April 23-34, 1959 ° 


Double Sessions - 


AM. THURSDAY @¢ April 23rd 
HOLDING THE LINE ON COST REDUCTION 


Warren E. Alberts, V. P. of Industrial Engineering, United Air 
Lines, Chicago 


AN ORGANIZED PROGRAM OF COST REDUCTION 


Charles W. Pike, Works International Latex Corp., 
Dover, Del. 


Manager, 


AUDITING YOUR PRODUCTION CONTROL SYSTEM 


A. D. Radin, Regional Mgr., Business Services Division, Remington 
Rand, Division, Sperry-Rand Corp., Philadelphia 


SIMPLIFIED MANAGEMENT DECISION GAMES 


John F. Lubin, Asst. Prof. of Industry, Wharton School of Finance 
& Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


LUNCHEON 


S.A.M's CONTRIBUTION TO MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 
Phil Carroll, Professional Engineer & S.A.M National President 


HUMAN VALUES FOR MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
Louis E. Newman, President, A. L. Smith Iron Co., Chelsea, Mass. 


P.M. 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION FOR MANAGERS 
Al N. Seares, President, National Sales Executives, New York 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES TO INCREASE PROFITS THROUGH 
INCOME AND EXPENSE PLANNING 


Bertrand J. Belda, Director of Management Services, Ernst & 
Ernst, Cleveland 


A CASE HISTORY IN APPRAISING AND DEVELOPING 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Anthony T. Tseng, Director of Industrial Engineering, Gardner 
Div., Diamond-Gardner Corp., Middletown, Ohio 


TESTING AND EVALUATING CREATIVITY 
IN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


a Herbert True, V. P., Institute of Visual Research, South Bend, 
Ind. 





Position 





Address 





* Proceedings Free To Full Registrants 


14th Annual S.A.M-A.S.M.E 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


Conference 
Profitable Management Engineering — 1959 
Hotel Statler 





| 


° New York City 


AM. FRIDAY ¢ April 24th 


HOW TO WORK WITH YOUR UNION TO 
INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 
Louis Yagoda, Director, New York City District, N. Y. Ste+- 8-4 
of Mediation 


THE MEASUREMENT AND MEANING OF 
PRODUCTIVITY CHANGE 


John W. Kendrick, Assoc. Prof. of Economics, George Washi 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 
MAINTAINING METHODS AND WORK MEASUREMENT 
PROGRAMS 
James L. Lundy, Special Projects Supervisor, Josten Man 
ing Co., Owatonna, Minn. 
MECHANIZING INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING TECHNIQUES 


James M. Patterson, Electronics Applications Engineer, Remi 
ton Rand Division, Sperry-Rand Corp., Detroit 


LUNCHEON 


THE A.S.M.E INTEREST IN MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
Glen B. Warren, V. P. General Electric Co., & A.S.M.E Natic 








President 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING AS A SPRING-BOARD 
TO TOP MANAGEMENT 


Donald G. Burnham, V. P. of Manufacturing, Westinghouse § 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh 


P.M. 


LINEAR PROGRAMMING FOR THE INDUSTRIAL ENGINEE? 


Marvin E. Mundel, President, Marvin E. Mundel Associates, 
waukee 


SYSTEMS SIMULATION APPLIED TO JOB SHOP 
SCHEDULING 


Alan J. Rowe, Consultant, 
Electric Co., New York 


APPLICATIONS OF WORK SAMPLING 
Chester L. Brisley, Staff Assistant to Director of Product 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., Dallas 


SURVEY OF WORK INCENTIVE PRACTICES 


Robert S. Rice, Jr., Assoc. Editor, Factory Management & M4 
tenance, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 


Production Control Service, Gens 


Member 
C] S.A.M Non-Me 
[] A.S.M.E U 
([] FULL CONFERENCE® (including cocktail recep- 
NE IN i. aiscdetn hike ccccccacstasscinaien $37.50 $473 
C) Thurs. and Fri. sessions, excluding meals ...... 25.00 35 
(0 Thurs. or [] Fri. sessions, excl. meals ........ 13.00 180 
( Thurs. A.M. or [] Thurs. P.M., excl. meals 7.00 " 
1 Fri. A.M. or [J Fri. P.M., excl. meals ........ 7.00 " 
E} Prarsdlay LOmGhOOn «.....ccccccsccccccicsciscsccccssseesces, FO f 
re OUND NUNN cscs cdccscecnccadaaiesstausinsiansiavendics 7.00 "4 


Send checks and registrations to: 


SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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